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THE FLITTING. 

The scene depicted in our engraving is located in Scotland, and, 
like every true work of art, it tells its own story. A family com- 
pelled .o ahandon their home from “ poortith vauld and poverty,” 
are sorrowfully going forth in the presence of their sympathizing 
pastor, friends and neighbors. Henceforth they mast try and 
make new friends—they must find another spiritual guide, and 
form new associations; but the new friends, the new church, 
the new home, will never be what the old familiar faces and 
places were. There is no people of the world with whom this 
home-feeling is stronger than the Scotch. Their local attachment 
is proverbial. @Jt needs but a hint, a word, the strain of a famil- 
iar song, to render the exiled Scotchman completely homesick. 
The Highland air of “ Lochaber no more,” was interdicted to the 
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bands of the S-otch regiments in Cxnada, because it induced so | ford to the abhey where he was soon to sleep the last sleep. They 
many men to desert by the vivid images of home i: called up. watched his countenance in vain for some sign of intelligence ; 
The performance of their national “‘ Ranz des Vaches” had the | bat fur a long time all was blank. At last there was a gleam in 
same effect upon the Swiss guards at Paris. Svott finely ex- his eye—a smile upon his lips. He murmured “Galla water,” 
presses this feeling when he makes Meclvor utter the wish that as his eye recognized that familiar stream, and his friends knew 
his head may be placed on the northern gate of the city, that he | that the influence of home had alone wrought the miracle. It 
may look, even in deagh, upon the blue hills he loved in life so | is a wise provision of Providence, that this local attachment 
dearly. Scott himself illustrated this fecling in his own case. is strongest among the poorest nations and those whose homes 


When, after sinking rapidly on the continent, his brain and body are least inviting, as the Icelanders, for instance, who have a | 


alike a wreck, his memory gone, his friends hastened to bring his proverb to the effect, that there is no land the san shines upou 
living corpse home, that his last breath might be drawn at Ab- that is comparable to Iceland. So also the Greenlander, whose 
botsford. How deeply painful to his ministering friends was that home is under the bleak wastes of an Arctic zone, and amid the 
last journey of the great and good Sir Walter from the place of | barrenness of a frigid latitude, finds even in his inhospitable land 
landing to his home—the last journey but one—that from Abbots- a theme for heartfelt patriotism and devotion. 
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THE STORY OF SAMAN. 
A FRANKISH LEGEND. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


Tue defeat of Attila by tius, at the great battle of Chalons, 
in the fifth century, drove the Hunnish conqueror back over the 
Rhine into Pannonia, where, with his fierce hordes, he settled, sub- 
jugating the ancient inhabitants. His successors, occupying the 
region which extended from the Rhine to the Danube, became di- 
vided under different chiefs, carrying on a predatory warfare 
among themselves and their trans-Rhenish neighbors. These 
tribes, under the generic name of Sclavonians, subdued Dacia, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and all chegpeny on both sides of 
the Drave and Save, bestowing upon the ancient land of the Sar- 
matians a new name, derived from their own appellation ; and 
since that time the greater portion of the conquered district has 
retained the name of Hungary. 

The more settled among these tribes kept up a commercial cor- 
respondence with the Franks, whose caravans were accustomed to 
cross the Rhine at stated seasons, bringing the productions of 
Gaul to barter for those of Sclavonia. The Venedes, a very in- 
telligent people, dwelling near the Danube, were of the number 
most inclined to traffic and the pursuits of peaceful life ; but about 
the beginning of the seventh century they had been reduced to a 
state of abject servitude by a tribe of powerful barbarians, called 
Abares, the descendants of Attila’s original followers. These 
Abares not only forced their unfortunate vassals, the Venedes, to 
pay them heavy tribute and to till their lands, but moreover com- 
pelied them to fight in front of every battle, receiving the enemy’s 
first assault ; while, in the event of victory, they allowed them no 
share in the honors or the booty. Besides all this, the cruel 
Abares made an annual selection of the most beautiful females, 
from the wives and daughters of the Venedes, dragging them from 
their homes, to be distributed as slaves among their oppressors. 
Outrages like this were calculated to arouse to desperation all who 
possessed the feelings of manhood ; and so, as was very natural, 
a conspiracy began to be organized among the Venedes, having 
for its object the emancipation of the nation. 

About this time, that is, near the year 615, there arrived among 
the Sclavonian tribes the annual caravan of the Frankish traders, 
and with it a young merchant of Brabant, who was named Saman, 
and who, besides being a traveller and a brave soldier, was like- 
wise a noble-spirited and handsome youth. The present expedi- 
tion was no new thing to him, for he had in previous years pene- 
trated far among the wildest of the barbarian nations, either from 
curiosity or in search of gain; but his arrival at this time among 
the Venedes was of much interest to him, inasmuch as he had, in 
his former visits, contracted friendship with some of the more ar- 
dent youth of the tribe, one of whom in particular, called Alcioz, 
was the son of a headman, or chief, and noted among his com- 
rades for courage and manliness, as well as courteous bearing. 
The young Frank merchant therefore made it his first care after 
his arrival to seek out the Venede youth and renew their friendly 
relations. 

Saman found the young barbarian, sitting at the door of his 
dwelling, engaged in sharpening a lance-head, and was startled at 
the change which a year seemed to have effected in his appearance. 
The cheeks that before had been ruddy with health were now sal- 
low and sunken, and the dark eyes, once bright and joyous, were 
deep-set under their brows, over which a deep frown appeared for- 
ever settled. Saman, half doubting his senses, paused, and cried 
out : 

“ Alcioz, my friend—do I behold thee ?”’ 

The Venede slowly raised his glance, illumined for a moment 
with a gleam of light, and seizing Saman’s hand, pressed it, in the 
fashion of the country, to his own breast. 

“You are welcome,” said he. 

“ But, my friend, why do I mark this change in you? It is not 
Alcioz whom I now behold.” 

“I am not he,” cried the Venede, hurriedly. “Look.” 

He bared his shoulder as he spoke, and exhibited the mark of 
one of the barbarous inflictions then customary among the Ger- 


man tribes—branding the body with a hot iron. The Roman let- 
ter “ S ” was imprinted in a dark red discoloration upon the white 
flesh. 


“ Ah, you recognize it!” cried the Venede to Saman, as the 
latser uttered a shuddering exclamation ; “ you know the accursed 
mark of the Abares. I, a free-born Venede, am branded as a 
slave by the tyrants of our soil. ©, you know not the whole 
truth—you have not heard—” 

“ Nought have I heard, my friend; I am but just now arrived 
with the merchants of—” 

“You know not why I bear this brand,” interrupted the Vene- 
de, “ why the scourge—dost hear—the scourge has been laid upon 
these limbs. But, draw near; you shall hear, Saman, friend. My 
parents—my sister! you shall hear!” 

The barbarian paused, his voice choked with emotion. 

“ Sister!” cried Saman, starting, the blood mounting to his 
face ; ““ What of Branhilda 

“ Alas! no longer sister!” murmured Alcioz. “One year ago 
no happier parents dwelt within this valley than they who called 
me son—Branhilda daughter. My sire revered for virtue and wis- 
dom, my mother beloved for modesty and gentleness. You, Sa- 
man, ‘were witness of our peaceful life. But the destroyer came 
upon us! Here, at this threshold, my aged father fell, defending 
his home from outrage. I, returning from the labors of the field, 
beheld his white hairs trodden in blood, while my mother, my sis- 


ter, shricked in the grasp of the murderers. I flew to their relief, 
aiming my dagger at the leader’s breast. O, Saman, friend, pity 
me! the villain thrust my mother’s form beneath the descending 
blow. She fell, and dying, breathed my name—” 

The Venede covered his face with his robe, while deep sobs 
shook his broad bosom. The Frank also wept, but he could offer 
no word of sympathy. Alcioz went on : 

“I felt her blood upon my hand, and heard, saw no more. My 
brain reeled, and all grew dark about me. When I regained a 
consciousness of life, I was alone—alone, Saman, with the dead 
forms of those who gave me being.” 

And Brunhilda—your sister !”” 

“ Since that fatal moment when I beheld her struggling with 
the murderers of our father, no trace has reached me of her fate. 
They tore her from her scoyrged and branded brother—ay, Saman, 
scourged and branded while his motionless body lay senseless on 
the earth. When I awoke, my flesh burned with the shameful 
stain; and I knew myself dishonored, forever dishonored.” 

“OQ, Alcioz, my friend !” cried the Frankish trader, pressing the 
young man’s hand; “I pity thee. And more,” he continued, 
elevating his voice. ‘‘Hear me. By my sword, and by the cross 
upon its hilt, emblem of Him who died for us all, I swear, Alcioz, 
to aid thee in avenging these wrongs. Thou art a Pagan youth, 
and I, albeit unworthy of the name, do yet account myself a Chris- 
tian ; yet in a cause like this, well may we be united. Alcioz, I 
am thy comrade !”’ 

The Venede grasped his friend’s hand and his eyes blazed with 
something of theihative fire, as their glance encountered the flash- 
ing weapon which Saman had unsheathed. 

“ Brother,” he cried, greatly affected ; “let me call thee by the 
name, and let our blood be mingled!” Saying this, he sank upon 
one knee, and with the lance-head which he held, made a slight 
puncture in his naked arm, causing the blood to flow freely. Sa- 
man, aware of the custom, wounded his own arm in the same man- 
ner, and clasping his friend’s hand, permitted the two crimson 
streams to trickle slowly together and mingle their drops in one. 
It was the simple yet sacred rite by which two companions-in-arms 
were consecrated to fraternity among those rude tribes, and which 
in after times came to be adopted by the chivalrous knights of the 
middle ages. 

*« And now, good Alcioz,” said Saman, when the ceremony was 
concluded, “I will reveal to you a secret, which, till now, I have 
locked within mine own breast. I love Brunhilda, your noble sis- 
ter. Since last we met, her form has been enshrined within my 
heart, even as a saint’s image, and—” 

“ Alas, Saman! what would you tell me? 
no longer fitting bride for an honorable man.” 

“ Speak not thus, Alcioz. Twelve months ago I should have 
revealed to your sire that I loved his child; but I knew him to be 
proud, and feared he might refuse to give so rare a jewel to a poor 
merchant’s keeping. But now, as I clasp your hand, and call you 
‘brother,’ I have a right, Alcioz—” 

“ Ah, cruel fate!” interrupted the Venede. “ Ere this, my poor 
Brunhilda has become the slave of some dastard Abar, whose 
vile soul could never know her worth. And yet she loved you, 
my friend ; well do I know she loved you.” 

“Loved me! Branhilda loved me?” cried Saman, impetuously. 
“Ts it true, Alcioz, my friend ?”’ 

“T knew it long ago; it is indeed true.” 

“Then have I another cause to nerve my soul,” exclaimed the 
Frank. “Brunhilda loves me! Now do I swear by the Virgin, 
that neither my brain nor mine arm shall rest till I pluck her from 
the power of these accursed heathen hounds. Henceforth, Saman 
devotes himself to Brunhilda !” 

The two friends then embraced each other again, and parted ; 
Saman to confer with the resolute young men who constituted the 
formidable escort of the caravan, and Alcioz to seek out his fellow 
Venedes, and consult with them upon the best measures to be 
taken in order to strike a speedy blow at their oppressors. 

The conspiracy of the Venedes soon began to present a threat- 
ening appearance. Day by day, as new parties of Franks arrived, 
for it was the opening of the season of traffic, they were induced 
by the eloquence of Saman to declare common cause with the 
Venede tribe against the tyranny of the Abares. On his own 
part, Alcioz had raised a band of young men, the flower of his 
nation ; and these being united with the Frankish force, formed 
the van of a large body of Venede patriots, who now rose spon- 
taneously in all quarters, and flocked to the standard of the two 
youthful leaders. 

Meantime the Abares were not idle. Strong in numbers, and 
proud of their superiority in arms, they regarded the Venedes as 
mere unruly slaves to be shortly whipped into submission by afew 
vigorous blows. It was in this spirit that, soon after the revolt 
had assumed shape, and the Venedes and their allies had assem- 
bled in camp, the king of the Abares sent an envoy to those whom 
he considered his insurgent vassals. 

“ Serfs and rebels,” began the messenger, “ dogs, made to lick 
the feet of Abares ! return to your kennels, ere ye be whipped with 
the backs of our swords.” 

The Frankish troops, on hearing this insolent speech, set up a 
great shout and clashed their weapons with indignation. But Sa- 
man, who, with Alcioz the Venede, occupied a station in front of 
the army, answered calmly to the envoy : 

_ “Go back to thy master,” said he, “and bear to him this mes- 
sage from Saman the Frank ; ‘If, as thou sayest, we are dogs, it 
is fit thou shouldst soon know we can bite.’”’ 

Then giving a signal to those about him, the Frank leader 
turned away, whereupon the astonished envoy’s horse was taken 
by the bridle and conducted to the outer lines of the camp, the 
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whole army at the same time setting up a derisive shout, which 


rang in the messenger’s ears long after he had left the rebels’ 
outposts far behind him. 

The rage of the Abar king, when the answer of Saman was 
borne to him, was sach that his rude captains trembled to behold 
it. He stamped upon the earth and tore his long hair, uttering 
wild imprecations against the daring Venedes. Then, summoning 
his fierce followers, he gave orders to march at once upon the in- 
surgents and their Frankish allies. 

“ And first,” cried the vengeful barbarian, “slay every Venede 
who is hostage among us. But no; stay! let them live to behold 
the ruin of their wretched tribe, and we will then sacrifice them to 
the infernal gods.” 

With these words, Larik, as the Abar chief was called, strode 
away from his council and sought that portion of the rade encamp- 
ment which was appropriated to the royal use, and which indeed 
was no spacious palace, but a coarse tent of leather, which formed 
the portal of a deep cave, that served at once for military head 
quarters for the chief and prison for those who fell under his dis- 
pleasure. For the Abar kings, powerful and arbitrary as they 
were, despised the luxury of regular houses, making their habita- 
tions in tents and caverns, surrounded by dykes or pickets, and 
guarded by numerous savage warriors. Indeed, the entire nation, 
one of the most numerous and warlike of all the Hunnish 
stock, were barbarous in the extreme, clothing themselves with 
coarse cloth or skins, tattooing their checks, and feeding on grass 
and roots, or raw flesh warmed under the saddles of their horses. 

When Larik passed beyond his guards and entered within his 
cavern palace, he beheld a menial, who crouched on the ground, 
bowing low before the terrible king. This was a Venede, whose 
ears were cropped close to his head, and who had been deprived 
of one eye by his inhuman masters. On this man’s cheek was 
branded the letter “ S,”’ denoting the wretched condition for which 
his life had been spared. 

“ Speak, slave !” commanded the Abar monarch. 

“The lady—Brunhilda—desires to behold my lord,” answered 
the slave. P 

“Ha! she submits—at last. ”Tis well,’’ muttered the barbari- 
an, as he spurned the trembling Venede with his foot, and passed — 
on. The slave crouched a moment, and then, with a scowl of 
hatred at his tyrant, glided stealthily after him. 

Larik paused before a sort of leathern tent, which occupied a re- 
cess in the rocky gallery of the cavern, and, smoothing his rough 
tones, pronounced the name “ Brunhilda,” immediately following 
which the curtain was thrown aside, and a woman gppeared, stand- 
ing on a sort of dais beyond it. She was very Deautiful, with a 
clear, transparent complexion, blue eyes and golden colored hair, 
which was braided in heavy folds over a white, queenly brow. A 
robe of blue cloth, closely fitting the form, displayed to advantage 
the admirable symmetry of the wearer, and an air of dignity and 
reserve was apparent in every feature and movement. 


“ Thou hast sent for me, Brunhilda,”’ said the barbarian, “ and 
mark how hastily I obey the summons of her who should be queen 
of the valiant Abar nation.” 

“ Yea, I have sent for thee to implore thy mercy for my unhap- 
py people, whom thou wouldst doom, as they tell me, to new 
inflictions.”’ 

“It is true; the insolent slaves shall be taught new lessons.” 

“ And it is true that thou art about to march once more against 
the innocent people? Alas! my hapless father! thou hast fallen 
in vain.” 

The maiden hid her tears for a moment, and then, recovering 
herself, stretched out her hands towards Larik. 

“O, king,” she cried, “spare these inoffensive people. The 
Venedes are not enemies, but have ever given willing service. O, 
think of the blood thou hast already shed—my unhappy parents— 
my brother. ©, seek no more for vengeance, but let Brunhilda 
alone be the sacrifice !” 

“ Thou wilt consent, then, to become mine, to love me, if I spare 
these wretched Venedes.” 

“I will sacrifice mysel/, but love is not mine to bestow. Be con- 
tent, O king. Brunhilda is thine, if thou wilt shed no more the 
blood of her people: but let the bond go free. ‘Thou hast slain 
my parents—my brother, but—” 

“Let it be so,” cried the barbarian, with an oath. “Be mine, 
and do what thou wilt with the dogs, thy countrymen. By my 
sword, I swear it! But let them first submit, and disband their 
forces—” 

“What sayest thou?” cried the lady, suddenly changing her 
calm demeanor for one of agitation ; “are the Venedes in arms ?” 

“ Ay, and led by thy treacherous brother, whom thou deemest 
dead, and by a foreign marander, who calls himself Saman the 
Frank. Let them submit, and become as of old to the Abares, 
and the past shall be forgotten for Brunhilda’s sake.” 

Thus spake the barbarian, but he started, as he concluded, to 
behold the alteration which had taken place in Brunhilda’s appear- 
ance. Instead of the imploring attitude which she had lately pre- 
sented, he saw her assume a mien of proad coldness; ‘her eyes 
flashed, and the clear veins of her neck became swollen with 
azure blood. 

“My brother alive ! the Venedes in arms ! Saman at their head ! 
Ye gods, I thank you !” she cried, lifting ‘her White arms toward 
heaven. 

“What means this, Brunhilda! ha!” exclaimed Tart, not 
knowing how to interpret this excitement of his beautiful captive. 

“Tt means,” cried the maiden, “it means, barbarian, that I am 
glad, and that I thank the gods for what thou hast revealed. I 
thought the Venedes were slaves—that my wretéhed tribe was 
crushed forever— that Iny brother had fallen w victim! And now, 
behold, the dead arise! There is yet a soul among the Venedes, 


and they will overthrow their cruel tyrants, the Abares !” 
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Darest thou—” 

“I dare all things now, barbarian; for my brother lives, and 
Brunhilda will not disgrace him.” 

“ And thou defiest me ?” 

“ Thee, and all thy power. Thou canst but kill me.” 

The savage monarch recoiled in blank amazement, as he marked 
the majestic girl stand undaunted, with her bright eyes fixed fear- 
lessly on his own. Then, giving way to a paroxysm of rage, 
he drew his sword, and lifted it, as if to plunge it in his cap- 
tive’s heart. But the maiden quailed not, though the deadly point 
glittered near her heart. Larik, however, did not strike, for the 
bravery of his beautiful adversary appalled him. He regarded 
her with a frightfal scowl, and grasping her arm, dashed her vi- 
olently upon the dais ; then, threatening horrors to be wreaked in 
the future, he turned and strode muttering away. 

At a little distance from the leather tent, the one-eyed Venede 
slave crouched again in his path, and the barbarian, as he encoun- 
tered him, struck him with the back of his heavy weapon. The 
wretched being uttered a how] of pain, at which Larik laughed 
savagely. 

“ Ha, dog!” he cried, “ to-morrow thy tribe shall be like thee— 
every one !” 

Then the barbarian stalked away, whilst the Venede rolled him- 
self into a heap till the last echo of his master’s footstep had died 
away, when, shuffling to his feet, he crept toward the tent where 
Brunhilda had defied the barbarian king. 

The maiden, risen from the place where the ruffian Abar had 
flung her, was binding a portion of her robe around her arm, which 
had been severely hurt. She looked calmly toward the slave as 
he advanced, and said quietly : 

“ Hast heard the news? our countrymen are in arms against 
the Abares! Methinks even thy servile blood must warm at the 
thought.” 

“ The slave’s blood, mistress, is his master’s, not his own,” re- 
turned the Venede, with a strange expression in bis single eye. 

“ O, ’tis such as thee whom the gods destine for slaves! ’Tis 
well thou art no Venede.” 

“T am the servant of Larik the Abar; for him I watch the cap- 
tives ; for him I wear this weapon. I am the king’s slave !” 

Saying this, the one-eyed menial drew from beneath his robe a 
long-bladed dagger, and raising it to his lips, kissed the point. 
Brunhilda started, and extended her hand toward the weapon. 

“ Wretch !” she cried, “ whence came that steel? Dare not to 
profane it with thy lips. It was my father’s weapon.” 

The slave hastily concealed the dagger in his breast, and with a 
horrible laugh, turned away and glided from the room. Brunhil- 
da clasped her hands, and lifting her eyes above, murmured sad- 
ly: “O, ye righteous gods! must such wretches live to disgrace 
the name of Venedes? © that my father’s steel should have 
fallen into hands like these !”” 

But the din of arms without the cave, the clang of barbarous 
music, and neighing of steeds, recalled Brunhilda from her rev- 
erie, apprising her that Larik was gathering his fierce followers 
to march at once upon his insurgent vassals. In a few moments 
afterwards, two savage-looking soldiers entered the apartment 
and bade her at once prepare to accompany them to the king, 
who was about to set forth upon the expedition against her coun- 
trymen. She moved her head proudly, in answer to the message 
which they delivered, and followed them to the outer tent. 

When Brunhilda had reached the outer air, under conduct of 
her savage guards, she beheld a motley concourse of Abares and 
their allied or subject auxiliaries, extending in long lines from 
east to west, while on every side the flash of weapons and the 
glittering accoutrements of horses met her eyes, and a blare of 
horrible sounds from trumpets and drums filled her ears. But 
little did the Venede maiden heed the wild array, for her mind 
was occupied with the image of her countrymen marshalled to 
oppose the despot’s force at the threshold of their native land, 
and with the two she loved best at their head—her brother Al- 
cioz, and Saman the Frank. 

The march from the chief town of the Abares to the borders of 
the Venede country, where the insurgents awaited the attack, was 
soon accomplished, and Brunhilda, who, with her guards, was 
stationed among the rear troops of Larik’s army, became aware 
that the battle would speedily take place. Many other captives, 
among them several Venedes of note in their tribe, who were 
held by the Abares as hostages, had been brought with the march, 
and it was the declared intention of the barbarous king to put 
all of these unfortunates to death with cruel tortures, so soon 
as victory should again place him in a position whence he could 
wreak his vengeance. ‘“‘ Not one Venede shall live, save he live 
mutilated and enslaved,” was the furious resolve which Larik 
promulgated to his savage followers. : 

It was not, however, the intention of Larik to devote Brunhilda 
to the fate which he destined for her countrymen. The barbarian 
had resolved to spare her, not more from his rude love, than be- 
cause he could not but admire the undaunted spirit with which 
she had braved his fury. ‘“ She shall live,” he cried; “and the 
funeral of her tribe shall be the bridal wherewith I will make her 
my queen, Such a mate is worthy to share my power.” 

No sooner, then, was the Venede country reached by his army, 
than Larik ordered his guards to separate Brunhilda from the 
Venede hostages, and conduct her to a hill near the extreme rear 
of his forces, in order that she might there remain in safety during 
the impending conflict. There, with a savage soldier on horse- 
back upon either side of her, their hands grasping the bridle of her 
own steed, the maiden awaited the first movements of the numer- 
ous barbarian troops who filled the plain on every side, as they ad- 
vanced to the sound of harsh music, and formed under their lead- 
ér’s eye for the onset upon their adversaries. 


Afar, upon the ridges of a line of hills which was the natural 
barrier of their native land, the Venedes were posted advantage- 
ously for defence, and though few in number compared with their 
enemies, presented a determined front of battle. From the com- 
manding position on which she rested in the rear of the Abar ar- 
my, Brunhilda could discern the close array of her countrymen 
and their allies, and she trembled for the fate of that devoted 
phalanx which thus disputed the passage of foes so fierce and cruel 
as those who threatened it. But little time, however, was left for 
her reflections, as she beheld the dense mass of Abares, under 
their leader Larik, advancing swiftly to the line of eminences in 
possession of the insurgents. 

The barbarian king was mounted on a magnificent black steed, 
that pawed the earth and snorted proudly, as he bore his master 
forward. Behind Larik rode a squadron of heavy horse, armed 
with various weapons, and afterwards marched spearmen and 
archers on foot, and many troops of light-armed cavalry. It ap- 
peared that so powerful an array must soon bear down all defence, 
and utterly overwhelm the Venedes. Brunhilda shuddered as she 
saw the foremost Abares reach the barrier of her country, and im- 
mediately afterwards marked a small body of the defenders pre- 
cipitate themselves suddenly from the upland and engage in close 
combat with the assailing force. Almost unconsciously she closed 
her eyes and sank her head upon the neck of her horse. 

Bat the mingling cries of battle coming from afar recalled the 
maiden to the interest of the scene. At first, when she renewed 
her gaze, she could distinguish nothing, the mass of combatants 
were so blended together, Venedes and Abares fighting hand to 
hand. But soon she could recognize the black steed of Larik 
dashing hither and thither in the press, and behold his arm rise 
and fall with frequent blows. Other figures, too, she saw; one 
that seemed her brother, and one, the foremost of all the defen- 
ders, she almost knew was Saman. 

Bat the battle rolled on; Abares and Venedes became for a few 
moments hidden by the hill, and then re-appeared, dashing toward 
the open plain, the invaders apparently flying in disorder. It was 
evident that some stratagem had been practised hy the Venedes, 
through which, feigning a retreat, they had drawn the Abares in- 
to the upper ground, and then charged them with a reserved force. 
Brunhi da could scarcely believe her eyes as she beheld the great 
army of Larik thus driven by her countrymen and their allies, and 
involuntarily she uttered a cry of joy. 

But scarcely had she done so, when a voice at her side cried : 
“The Venedes are fools ; they will be all destroyed !” 

Brunhilda looked down and saw the one-eyed slave crouching 
near her horse’s feet. She felt a shudder run through her frame 
as this wretched man’s countenance met her glance ; but the slave 
seemed not to notice her aversion. 

“If they retreat not at once, they are lost! On the open plain 
they will be surrounded and cut to pieces !” continued the slave, in 
an excited tone, which struck the maiden with surprise. The two 
Abares, who sat on either side of her, seemed likewise to notice 
the man’s demeanor, for one of them cried, with a threatening 
look: “ Silence, dog, or thy tongue shall follow thy lost eye.” 

This speech drew a laugh from the other barbarian, and the slave 
shrank away in apparent alarm. But the truth of his prognosti- 
cation became at this moment evident to Brunhilda’s senses, for 
as she gazed on the swarming plain, she heard, of a sudden, the 
blast of several trumpets, and immediately afterwards beheld the 
flying barbarians pause in their career, and mustering from all 
quarters, form a circle of horse and foot, completely enclosing the 
Venede forces. Her heart sank within her, and she gave up the 
field as lost to her countrymen. 

But though hemmed in by the exulting barbarians, it was mani- 
fest that the allies were resolved to fight to the last, for they be- 
gan to form in close order, presenting a front of levelled spears on 
every side, whilst at the same time another band, though not nu- 
merous, appeared emerging from the hills, evidently a detachment 
reserved for some crisis in the battle. Nevertheless, there seemed 
little hope that aught could now be effected against the Abares ; 
and Brunhilda only prayed that her friends might fall gloriously 
rather than be captured by their enemies. At this moment, how- 
ever, a sudden cry from one of the guards drew her attention 
from the field, and the next moment she beheld the Abar on the 
right fall heavily from his horse to the ground, whilst the one on 
the left appeared struggling in deadly conflict with the one-eyed 
slave, who had grasped his throat and was in the act of dragging 
him from the saddle. Brunhilda’s bosom heaved, and her b 
grew short, for she beheld the dagger which had belonged to her 
sire poised a moment over the Abar’s breast, and then rated to 
his heart, whilst the wretch fell beside his comrade. She looked 
appealingly to the Venede, but the man spoke no word till he had 
wiped the bloody steel upon the green sward. 

“It was blood too base to stain thy father’s weapon,” then said 
the slave ; “but it will mingle with richer blood ere the day be 
done !” 

“Then you are no coward—no traitor Venede ?” cried the maid- 
en, as she caught the flashing glance of him whom she had deemed 
but a base menial. 

“I am—whatever I may seem,” returned the Venede abruptly. 
“ But now, ’tis for thee to act, if thou wouldst save thy country. 
Cast this garment on thy shoulders,” continued the man, sudden- 
ly drawing from beneath his vest a white robe, which he unfolded 
and threw over Brunhilda, “and grasp thou this banner in thy 
hand,” he added, exhibiting a silken flag on which was blazoned 
across. “Call not on thy gods, but trust in the one God, and 
ride bravely to yonder press. Away; behold! our countrymen 
falter—they turn! Away, and Ged be with thee!’ 

With these words, the slave struck the flank of Brunhilda’s 
horse with the dagger which he held, and the frightened animal 


plunged furiously forward, bearing his rider toward the battle- 
field. Brunhilda grasped the bridle with a firm hand, and held 
aloft the banner with its symbol, whilst the white robe which en- 
veloped her form streamed far behind her as she rode. Not like 
mortal woman did she then appear, but like a spirit flying through 
-air to the conflict. 

The Abares had completely surrounded the Venedes, who were 
fighting desperately and without hope. The gigantic form of 
Larik on his black steed towered above his countrymen, whowith 
horrible outcries pressed behind him wherever he rode. The 
Abares in battle were like demons rather than mortals; of hid- 
eous aspect, with long hair thrown backwards, plaited and stiffen- 
ed, like the locks of a Gorgon, they appeared to be portions of 
the ani which ied them, or as if half beast half men. And 
now the a lie these savages, the white-robed Ven- 
ede maiden was swift! e by her steed, her face and form hid- 
den, and above her fluttering the banner with its cross. 


At the spectacle of the strange white figure advancing from the 
distance, the cross symbol above its head, tae Frank soldiers set 
up a great shout. “A miracle! the Virgin comes to our rescue !’’ 
cried they with one voice, and renewed the strife with such vigor 
that the Abares were fain to falter in their turn. The sight of the 
white-robed messenger, and the Frankish cries which hailed its 
appearance, struck a sudden panic to the barbarians, and instead 
of opposing the masked Brunhilda, they spread to the right and 
left, allowing a free passage to the strange steed, which dashed 
headlong through their midst. Only Larik the king sustained his 
courage and coolness, and, riding to meet the figure, lifted his 
blood-stained sword, whilst the Franks fought their way through 
his followers. 

But at this instant another spectacle drew the gaze of the com- 
batants. A second white-robed figure, mounted on another steed, 
appeared descending the hill, and following closely the foremost. 
It dashed through the outer ranks of Abares—it plunged furious- 
ly into the midst, and passing Brunhilda’s horse, ere the latter had 
reached the Abar king, confronted Larik as he was forcing his ad- 
vance. At this sight, the foes on either side paused in their con- 
flict, and the Franks cried out that St. James was riding to their 
aid. But the next moment the white robe of the unknown was 
cast aside, and the barbarians who encircled their monarch beheld 
a dark figure leap upon the horse which Larik rode, and clasp him 
tightly around the body, forcing his ponderous sword to the sad- 
dle-bow. At the same time the Frankish troop and the Venedes, 
who had a moment before been giving way, appeared as if in- 
spired with tenfold strength and courage. They raised a united 
battle-cry that struck terror to their adversaries, and charging 
on every side, forced the barbarians to break and flee across the 
plain. 

In the meantime, Saman the Frank had fought a path amid the 
Abares who surrounded Larik, and reached the side of the white- 
robed figure, with its symboled banner. Brunhilda recognized at 
once the noble countenance of her lover, the young merchant, 
though it was now discolored with dust and blood. She uttered 
his name aloud, and letting fall the white garment which concealed 
her face, stretched out her arms towards him. Saman beheld his 
beloved, and clasped her form just at the moment when king La- 
rik, struggling with the figure which had leaped upon his horse, 
fell heavily to the earth beneath. Brunhilda’s glance fell down- 
ward, and beheld the one-eyed Venede slave, with his foot upon 
the prostrate barbarian, and his hand uplifting the fatal dagger 
which hé had just withdrawn from the monarch’s bosom. 

“ Thy father is avenged, Brunhilda!” cried the slave, in wild 
excitement, as he caught the maiden’s look. 

“ And thou, brave Venede! who art thou ?” 

“Tt matters not—a slave’s name! In life Iwas thy— Fare- 
well. May the Christian’s God be with thee!” 

With these words the one-eyed Venede sank upon his knees, 
and Brunhilda, as she gazed, saw that blood was flowing from his 
bosom. Then she knew that the poor slave had received a death 
wound before he had conquered Larik. 

But the battle was gained. The Abares, flying before the vic- 
torious allies, had dispersed on every side, and ere the brave Ven- 
ede closed his remaining eye in death, he beheld Alcioz and his 
comrades returning from their pursuit of the defeated barbarians. 
And there, with his dying lips, he murmured a blessing upon Brun- 
hilda, and gave her solemnly to the keeping of Saman. 

“Among my own people, the Venedes,” he said, “I was ac- 
counted but a menial hind; among the Abares I was a slave! 
But the God of the Christians, in whom I believe, hath preserved 
me, that at the last I might attest his power.” 

“ Thou art a Christian, then ’”’ cried Saman. 

“An humble believer,” answered the Venede; “taught in 
secret by one of thy countrymen, while yet I sojourned with my 
tribe. Be it thine, O Frank!” he continued, fixing his strange 
glance on the young man, “ to lead my people to the worship of 
the one God who has this day preserved them. Behold, he has 
chosen thee to be king of the Venedes !” 

With this speech, the slave closed his eyes forever; but Alcioz 
and the Venede nobles, who had heard his last words, immediate- 
ly cried out, clashing their swords : 

“ Be it so! Saman shall be our king! Live Saman the Frank, 
king of the Venedes !” 

Then with one accord the army took up the cry of their lead- 
ers, and proclaimed Saman the Frank to be monarch of the re- 
deemed nation. 

Thus a Brabant merchant became a monarch, and reigned long 
and happily over his adopted country, with Brunhilda, his spouse. 
And in the chronicles of the Franks it is written that he was able 
to withstand the foes of the Venede nation, and make his new sub- 

jects powerful in peace and in war. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

The engravings referred to and described in the 
following article, are from the immense panorama 
of the Holy Land, painted by Mr. John Banvard, 
the artist and traveller, and new on exhibition in 
this city. Mr. Banvard made a name and fortune 
by his three mile panorama of the Mississippi. It 
was one of those cases in which contémporary jus- 
tice is bestowed on true merit. The intelligent and 
thoughtful face of the artist, in the accompanying 
engraving, well indicates his character, forti- 
tude and perseverance. Thrown on the world, a 
penniless orphan, at a tender age, he has himself 
carved out the path to reputation and competence. 
His sole teacher in his art is Nature; there are few 
conventionalisms in his style. His present great 
work is far superior in artistic merit to big Missis- 
sippi—showing his rapid improvemen fect is 
enhanced by its great height. It is u exhib- 
ited to admiring crowds, and explained with great 
clearness by the painter. The Holy Land is alike 
to Christian, Mohammedan and Jew the most inter- 
esting country upon the face of the earth; all ven- 
erate its soil, and thousands from the remotest por- 
tions of the globe annually make their pilgrimage 
to its sacred shrines. ‘The remembrance of its past 
is ever cherished with profound affection and rever- 
ence, and whatever concerns this most remarkable 
country is listened to with lively interest. Trav- 
elling in the East is quite a different affair from 
travelling in our own country, where steamboats 
and railroads abound, and where sumptuous. hotels 
always greet the traveller after the fatigue of his 
journey. Not soin Palestine, where the very pro- 
perry, “that the highway shall be laid waste,” is 

iterally fulfilled, and the traveller has to make his 
way over mountains, plains and deserts, in the rud- 
est and most primeval manner on the back of a 
camel, mule or ass; carrying his own hotel with 
him, in the shape of a good stout canvass tent—and 
that at all times not available, especially when trav- 
elling over mountains, where it is not always a level 
spot can be found whereon to pitch a tent, and the 
traveller must perforce bivouac in the open air. 
Again, in the open desert this humble accommoda- 
tion is liable to be carried away by a sand storm. 
Two engravings accompanying this article will 
convey a good idea of life in the desert as experi- 
enced by Mr. Banvard. One of them represents the 
travelling equipage of the artist, as the Arabs are 
preparing to encamp for the night. Several Bed- 
ouins are seen setting up the tent, while others are 
unloading the camels. In the foreground can be 


seen the rude bedding (merely a blanket to spread 

upon the sand), the water skin, gun, chibook (a peculiar Turkish 
pipe), camel saddle, ete. Another represents the difficulty in 
elevating the tent during a storm or simoom. Mr. Banvard en- 
countered one of them during his travels, which was particularly 
In jour- 


described by him in a letter to the Traveller at the time. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE BY THE ROMANS. 


ying through the country, the traveller encounters occasionally 
little Mohammedan villages sloping on the sides of the mountains. 
Most of these have a mosque, whose single minaret can be seen 
long before the village is reached, as may be seen in the engrav- 
ing which represents E] Haram. It will be seen that the made- 
neet, or minaret as it is called in English, has a small gallery near 
the top. This is for the muezzin, where he comes out five times 
a day and chants the adaan, as it is called, or Mohammedan call 
to prayer, as the Islamites 
do not use bells. The most 
interesting place to the Jew 
i is the plat- 
form on Mount Moriah, 
i i LATIN 


COMVENT 


ing to the Cross; 8, Chapel of St. John; 9, 
Chapel of Isaac’s Sacrifice; 10, Altar of Mel- 
chisedec ; 11, Thicket which entangled the Ram ; 
12, Where the soldier Longinus wept ; 13, Chap- 
el where Christ was crowned with Thorns; 14, 
Chapel of the Division of Garments; 15, 
Stairs to Helena’s Chapel ; 16, Grotto where 
the Cross was found; 17, Aperture where 
Helena watched; 18, Where the Virgin 
Mary wept; 19, Prison of the Saviour; 20, 
Where he was scourged; 21, Stocks of 
Christ; 22, Centre of the Earth, whence the 
Lord took the clay to make Adam; 23, 
Greck Chapel ; 24, Where Christ appeared 
to Mary; 25, Where Mary stood ; 26, Organ 
Gallery of the Latins ; 27, Pillar of Flagella- 
tion; 28, Latin Chapel; 29, Where the Vir- 
gin stood at the Crucifixion ; 30, Ante-Room 
to the Sepulchre, and the Stone on which 
the Angel sat; 31, Openings for the Holy 
Fire ; 32, Where Peter looked into the Sep- 
ulchre ; 33, Tomb of Joseph and Nicodemus ; 
34, Chapel of Jacobites ; 35, Chapel of the 
Abyssinians, over which is that of the Ar- 
menians ; 36, Chapel of the Georgians ; 37, 
Chapel of the Maronites. All the important 
events mentioned in connection with the 
passion of our Lord have their locality assigned to them by tradi- 
tion in this most interesting building. Some of these may possi- 
bly be correct, and some may not, of which we are not the um- 
pire; but to those interested in the matter, we would recommend 
to them to peruse Lord Nugent, Dr. Robinson, Professor Willson, 
and other authors, on the subject. The building is situated in the 
northwestern quarter; enclosed by the buildings of the Latin and 


convents, and is app ed through winding streets and 


FRONT COURT 


narrow bazaars. It is perhaps the most venerable 
Christian edifice in the world. The first building 
erected upon these sacred localities was during the 
reign of the Christian emperor Constantine, in the 
fourth century, and is attributed to his mother, the 
pious Helena, but had little resemblance to the 
structure that exists at the mt day. It is re- 
lated by several writers of early church history, that 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, was from the 
first instigated by a strong desire to search out and 
discover the holy sepulchre and the sacred cross 
upon which the Saviour had suffered. For this 
purpose she to Jerusalem, where she in- 
quired diligently of the inhabitants. Her search 
was long, difficult and uncertain, in consequence of 
the means taken by the heathens to obliterate the 
localities from the remembrance of the Christians, 
having erected pagan idols upon the most sacred 
localities in the city, and even forbidding the name 
of Jerusalem itself to be uttered, naming the city 
Aelia in its stead. But the very means taken to 
destroy the knowledge of these holy places, only 
perpetuated them in the memory of the early Chris- 
tians, who yet remembered that the goddess Venus 
on Calvary’s height still marked the rock upon 
which the Saviour suffered. A divine intimation 
indicated to the pious Helena the true places, and 
workmen soon cleared them of these profane ob- 
structions, when the holy sepulchre and three cross- 
es were discovered, together with the tablet bearing 
the inscription written by Pilate. At first it was 
uncertain which was the true cross, as the tablet 
had become detached from that on which the Sav- 
iour suffered. By the suggestion of Macarius, the 
bishop who was then present, the three crosses were 
borne to the sick chamber of a noble lady who lay 
sick of an incurable disease. The three crosses 
were presented to her in succession. On touching 
the first two no effect was produced; but on touch- 
ing the third, she opened her eyes, sprang from the 
bed, recovered her strength and was entirely cured. 
Helena immediately ordered a magnificent church 
to be erected over the spot where the crosses were 
found, and it was almost immediately commenced. 
It was decorated with magnificent columns, and 
filled with architectural ornaments. Afterwards, 
additions were made enclosing Calvary with the 
other sacred localities; in front on the east was a 
large open court with a pavement of mosaic, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. The edifice was then de- 
scribed as of great extent, and of immense height ; 
the roof was covered with lead, while the interior 
was rich in ornamental carved work, precious mar- 
bles and burnished gold. It was approached by 


MR. BANVARD’S CAMP IN THE DESERT. 


* three gates emblematical of the Trinity, before which were twelve 


columns named from the twelve apostles. This immense edifice 
was called the Martyrion. This building remained until Jerusa- 
lem fell before the Persians, under Chosroes II., in A. D. 614, 
when it was demolished among the other Christian churches by 
fire. These events occurred about three hundred years after its 
erection, it being then Se in pious offerings. It was then 
again rebuilt, and again destroyed in A. D. 1011, by Hakim Ca- 
liph, of Egypt. The Chris- 
tians afterwards erected an- 
other edifice on the spot, 
and great pains were taken 
to embellish it while the 
city was in possession of 
the Crusaders; and when 
Saladin re-conquered it, the 
building was ransomed for 
a large sum, and has been 
in the hands of the Chris- 
tians ever since, in consid- 
eration of the large reve- 
nues it annually produces, 
On the 12th of +h, 1808, 
a great portion of the edi- 
fice was again destroyed by 
fire, but immediately re- 
built at the expense of the 
Greeks, who, in conse- 
quence, retain the largest 
a of the sacred edi- 
ce—it being held at pres- 
ent in common by the Lat- 
ins, Greeks and Armenians. 
The entrance fronts an 
open square or court, for- 
merly separated from the 
street by a portico or row 
of columns, the bases of 
which remain. 
kind of market square, and 
filled by a motley crowd of 
traffickers in holy relics— 
such as crosses, rosaries, 
beads, amulets, etc, 


ean be seen 
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PREPARING TO ENCAMP. 


all parts of the world purchasing mementoes of their visit, which | 
they bear away with them to their distant homes. The facade of | 
the building presents a venerable appearance, and is of pointed 
Gothic architecture. There were formerly two entrances, one of | 


which is now walled up; the other opens into a kind of aisle or 
vestibule, at the end of which, and immediately opposite the door, 
is the “ Stone of Unction,” a large flat stone upon which the body 
of Jesus was laid to be anointed previons to the burial. On each 
side are three enormous candles, and above are suspended a num- 
ber of silver lamps constantly burning. Near the door on the left 
as you enter, is the divan of the Turkish door- 
keeper, and opposite is Mount Calvary, attained 
by a flight of steps. Beneath the altar there are 
shown the three holes in which the crosses were 
set. Behind Calvary is the Chapel of Abraham 
and Isaac, and at the side the Chapel of St. John, 
marking the spot where that apostle received the 
Lord’s dying injunction to protect the Virgin 
Mary as his mother. Turning to the left from the 
“ Stone of Unction,” in the vestibule, a short pas- 
sage leads towards the nave of the church ; in this 
passage, near the foot of the stairs which ascend 
to the Armenian Chapel, is a circular iron railing 
somewhat resembling a bird-cage, containing a 
single lamp; this indicates the spot where Mary 
watched “ afar off” the crucifixion. Passing this, 

ou enter under the grand dome of the building. 
‘ Here is the sepulchre of the old world, the cradle 
of the new”—the sepulchre of Jesus Christ. It 


was a desire for the possession of this building and a 
the treasures it contained, that fired the Crusaders Lo y 


with their martial zeal to leave their homes, thou- 
sands of miles away, to come with fire and sword 
to wrest these sacred localities from the impious 
Saracen ; and now, even in our own day, the sword 
is again drawn and battling for the, possession of 
the holy sepulchre.—We have before adverted to the natural 
features and scenery of this home of the ancient Hebrew, the land 
secured by covenant to the descendants of Abraham. Palestine 
is still a lovely country. Atl the beauty and varicty of landscape 
is spread over its surface as lavishly as when seen by the patri- 
archs and apostles; the Jordan still gives back as clear an image, 
as when it reflected the passing ark, or the camel hair raiment of 
John the Baptist. Carmel, Tabor, and the mountains which lie 
“round about Jerusalem,” are as lovely as when their beauty was 
the theme of David, and Ziou echoed to his harp-string and song. 


It has been the theatre of the most brilliant exploits of the 
Jewish, Roman and Saracenic arms; and even in our own 
day, her hoary hills and fertile plains are still ensanguined 
by the contentions of modern nations. At every step the 
traveller treads on the remains of fallen cities, once mighty 
in the history of the country, and upon monuments of indus- 
try and art, which testify the vast population, the wealth and 
mag nificence of the in days gone by. The variety and 
beauty of its climate, its luxuriant fertili , with its advan- 
tageous position in the very heart of the old world, rendered 
it the chosen abode of early commerce and civilization ; but 
these very advantages e tended to excite the cupidity and 
ambition of conquerors, which brought down on this devoted 
country so often the desolating ravages of war. Here, com- 
merce and navigation began their humanizing carcer, and a 
multitude of usefal arts and discoveries originated; here, 
was the birth of our religion—and here, infinitely more mo- 
mentous to the Christian, were pre; and consummated 
those stupendous events, on which he rests his hopes for 
eternity. Palestine during different ages has been known 
under various names. After their return from captivity, the 
Jews first called their country the Holy Land, which title it 
generally bears, though Palestine may be regarded as the 
proper geographical name of the country, and is first men- 
tioned by Moses, being a corruption of the word Philistines, 
that nation having once poggessed a large portion of the ter- 
ritory. At the present day, Palestine has no political bound- 


aries ; but its borders are assumed to be the mountains of Leba- | 


MOSQUE OF THE EL HARAM. 


process of “ girdling,” or destroying the sap, was found sufficient 


non on the north, the Arabian desert, which separates it from | for bringing the whole field into cultivation the first year, and re- 


Egypt, on the south, the Jordan on the east, and the Mediterra- 
nean on the west—being a small territory of Asia, and subdivision 
of Syria. . 


ARABIC CERTIFICATE OF THE FIDELITY OF THE VIEWS. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

This portion of the new empire of the Pacific occupies an area 
of 300,000 square miles, or nearly 200,000,000 of acres. Though 
not a mountainous district, it has sufficient inequalities of surface 
to redeem it from the character of flat monotony. The general 
character of the country, unless in the great alluvial plains which 
form its surface riches, is that of gently undulating ground, with 
forest glades and clumps. Thousands of acres have been broken 
up, from which it has not been found necessary to remove a single 
tree; and in other parts, where the wood was more abundant, the 


moving one tree after another at the farmer’s leisure. There is 
little natural water communication, but the hardness and evenness 
of the surface render road-making an easy operation. The cli- 
mate is one of the most genial that is to be found 
—heing a continued succession of spring and sum- 
mer; for the so called winter is without frost or 
snow, and the country is then clothed with verdure 
and the trees with foliage. There are no epidemic 
diseases, fevers or agues ; and the dry, warm, elas- 
tic atmosphere is peculiarly favorable to asthmatic 
and pulmonary complaints. According to obser- 
vations made in 1844 and 1845, the coldest day was 
in June, when the thermometer was as low as 
47 1-2°, and the warmest in January, when it was 
106 1-2°. Wheat, barley, tobacco, the mulberry, 
and the vine, all thrive greatly; apples, pears, the 
citron, figs, plums, peaches, almonds, oranges, med- 
lars, pine-apples, bananas and guavas are also pro- 
duced. But the mineral wealth of South Austra- 
lia is its most remarkable feature ; and it is from 
this source that emigration on a large scale was 
first attracted to it. The lead mines have been 
discovered and worked profitably, 2s has also iron. 
But the copper mines have proved hitherto by far 
the most prolific in their yield, and have been 
worked with most astonishing results. The gold 
discoveries have been very rich and prolific. In 
the spring of 1851, Mr. Hargreves, struck with the 
similarity of the soils in California and Australia, 
went out in search of gold, which he immediately found in the 
Bathurst district, about one hundred and twenty miles northwest 
of Sydney. Since then numerous discoveries have been made. 
An eminent English geologist estimates the gold field of Port 
Philip alone, to extend over 120,000 miles. Adelaide, the capi- 
tal, was only founded in 1836, and had, in 1850, a population of 
16,000. It is six miles from the port, to which a railway has 
been constructed. It is a handsome town, and contains many 
fine public buildings, and a beautifal park, with a river running 
through it.—Zondon Globe. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE HARVEST OF TRUTH. 


BY &. SPENCER. 


Dream no more—the night is o’er— 
Seize the sickle boldly ;% 

There’s a mighty harvest of truth to reap, 
And the winds are blowing . 

Seize the sickle! to the field! 
Harvest time is flying! 

The leaves have faded, and the flowers 
Are all around us dying. 


Let no weeds be bound in the sheaf— 
Throw them aside together ; 
Gather the true—the false 
Now as well as ever. 
The night is o’er—dream no more— 
Morn is breaking glorious ; 
Gather in the harvest of truth, 
O'er time and tide victorious 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
A CURE FOR THE BLUES. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Any cure for the blues, doctor?” laughingly inquired a fash- 
ionably-dressed pretty young lady, peeping into the doctor’s office, 
after a long morning call upon his wife. 

“ Undoubtedly, my dear madam. Pray step in and be seated. 
‘State your symptoms, and I will prescribe at once.” 


“ And there stands your wife laughing at me, doctor, after all 


the trouble I have taken to amuse her for the last hour. But se- 
riously, I have turns of being exceedingly dispirited of late. I 
cannot account for it. There is no cause that I am aware of.” 

“Mental depression,” repeated the doctor, looking over his 
books with an air of comic gravity. “Cause unknown. Give 
me the particular symptoms, if you please.” 

“ General weariness and dissatisfaction with everything around 
me. Stop laughing, Mrs. Doctor. Is this the way you gener- 
ally treat your husband’s patients ?”’ 

“Excuse me, my dear Mrs. Boardman. But there is some- 
thing irresistibly ludicrous in the idea of your having the blues. 
Only a few short months have passed since you became the wife 
of a most devoted husband, and the mistress of an establishment 
inferior to none in the city. You have no cares for the present,— 
no anxieties for the future; and yet you complain of feeling out 


of spirits! You who have nothing to do but to make yourself 


happy all day long.” 

“Bat I cannot make myself happy, my dearfriend. There lies 
the trouble. My husband must necessarily be absent many hours 
of the day, and time hangs heavily upon my hands. Reading 
and music and visiting are all pleasant at times, but the heart 
wearies of them all. But see, your husband has already written 


my recipe. Do not fold it up so neatly, doctor. Let me look 
at it.” 

“Not till you reach your own home, my dear lady. We will 
not allow my good fittle wife to have the benefit of it. You will 
find the remedy infallible.” 

“Delightful. I must hasten home, if it be only to discover the 
precious secret. I will not forget your fee, doctor.” 

“ Let me effect the cure first,” was the reply, as the doctor po- 
litely waited upon his patient to her carriage. ; 

Mindfal of his injunction, Mrs. Boardman waited until she was 
in ber own home. Then, hastily throwing aside her street attire, 
she opened the paper which be had placed in her hands. No 
Latin prescription appeared, but a few words plainly written in 
English. 

“To cure the blues, seek out and endeavor to aid some one 
who is bluer than yourself.” 

“Very homeopathic, truly!” was the half-impatient excla- 
mation of the lady. “‘ Whata ridiculous prescription! Doctor 
Manning is laughing at me. If a person be out of spirits, she 
would not show her wisdom by seeking out one more deeply in 
the blues than herself.” 

Carelessly throwing the paper upon the table, Mrs. Boardman 
took up a new novel which lay near her, and was soon absorbed 
in its pages. An hour had passed, when a well-known step 
aroused ber, and her husband stood by her side. 

“Home at this time, Henry! Are you ill ?” 

“ Not im the least,” was the smiling reply. “Cannot I indulge 
myself with a peep at my wife and pleasant bome, without being 
supposed to be ill. But seriously, my dear Emily, I came for 
some papers important to my business, which J carelessly left be- 
hind me this morning. I must return to the office immediately. 
But what is this ¢” he continued, taking up the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, which chanced to meet his eye. “A cure for the blues. 
You are not afflicted with them, I trust, Emily.” 

“ Sometiames, in your absence ; it is so lonely. I called at Dr. 
Manning’s this morning—you know his wife is an old friend of 
mine. Finding the doctor alone im his office, I jokingly asked 
him to prescribe for me; and after examining my symptoms, he 
gave me this paper carefully folded, which he told me not to read 
until J reached home, assuring me that it contained an infallible 
remedy for low spirits. But it seems that he was only jesting 
with me.” 

“Jam not so sure of that, Emily. There is a great deal of 
wisdom contained in that simple prescription. Try it, by all 
means.” 

“But bow, Henry? Where shall I find people in that state of 
mind 


“You will not hare to look far among your fellow-beings to 
find those who have more cause for sorrow than yourself, my dear 
wife. Begin as near home as possible; that is a good general 
rule. But I must leave you; we are crowded with business, 
to-day.” 

For some time after her husband had left the room, the young 
wife sat in deep thought. Henry’s remarks upon the prescription 
of the physician had surprised her; and placing it again before 
her, she studied every word, as if seeking for the depths of wis- 
dom which she had been assured that it contained. 

Light seemed at length to dawn upon her mind. Until within 
a few short months, she had been but a petted child—the idol of 
her father’s household. And as yet she had hardly realized that 
she had entered upon a new sphere ; that childhood with its golden 
days had passed away, and womanhood, with its cares and trials, 
and its deep and holy happiness, had succeeded. 

Apparently, there seemed little to occupy her time. Every part 
of her establishment was in perfect order, and a competent servant 
in every department left little for the mistress to think of. The 
honeymoon had passed, and the arduous duties of a merchant’s 
life claimed the time and attention of the young husband. His 
evenings were devoted to his wife, and then again she was joyous 
and beautiful, as in bygone days; but in the hours of his absence, 
there were times when a listlessness and ennui (resulting from the 
want of sufficient employment for the head, heart and hands) pro- 
duced a dispirited state, which certainly deserved the name of 
blues. 

But now, as she sat with the infallible recipe in her hand, she 
seemed to take a deeper view of the true end and aim of our 
earthly existence. Beneath her usually thoughtless exterior, 
flowed a current of higher, nobler thoughts and feelings, which 


needed but some exciting cause to bring them into action. 


“T see it all, now,” she murmured, half aloud. “The doctor 
is right. Let the heart that is weary of itself go forth in love and 
sympathy to a suffering fellow-creature, and the peace which it 


secks to impart will be returned fourfold. Hitherto I have been 
but a spoiled child, and self has ever been my first consideration. 
Now, a new life must begin. I am surrounded by everything 
which can constitute earthly happiness, but all this is insufficient. 
I must seek for the happiness which is from within.” 

Her unwonted grave and moralizing mood was interrupted by 
the entrance of a young seamstress, who had recently become a 
member of her household. She came for directions respecting the 
work upon which she was engaged, and having received them, 
immediately retired. 

But her presence had given rise to a new train of thought. Mrs. 
Boardman had felt interested in the innocent, intelligent appear- 


ance of the girl when she was first presented to her notice, and 
had not hesitated to employ her without any recommendation, 
upon her simple statement that she had never before left her 
father’s house. But now, as she stood by her side, she was struck 
with the mournful expression of her countenance; and after she 
had left the room, this look of sadness seemed to haunt her, and 
her curiosity and pity were excited as to the cause of Lucy’s grief. 

“ Henry said I must begin as near home as possible. Suppose 
I try to comfort Lucy.” And obeying the kindly impulse, Mrs. 
Boardman entered the room where the young girl sat at her work. 
It was a pleasant, sunny room, and everything in it looked bright 
and cheerful, excepting poor Lucy, who, hastily wiping the tears 
from her eyes, bent her head over her work to conceal her grief 
from the mistress. 

“ You are very comfortable here, Lucy,” remarked the lady. 
“It is a nice little room for sewing.” 

“Very nice, indeed, ma’am,”’ was the reply. 

“But you do not look.as cheerful as I should like to see you, 
Lacy. Are you homesick?” The girl’s tears flowed fast, but 
she made no reply. “Tell me why you weep, Lucy? Perhaps I 
can be of service to you.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, you are very kind,” was the reply, “and I 
should never be homesick while living with you, if all was well at 
home. But when I think of my poor father and mother, I cannot 
enjoy the blessings God has given me.” 

“ Are your parents so poor, Lucy ?” 

“They have not always been so, ma’am. Four years ago, we 
were living in a comfortable house, and I attended a good school. 
My father was a house-carpenter, and being a good workman, had 
constant employment. But he got a dreadful fall from the top of 
a high building, and he has never known a well day since. For 
many months he could not move from his bed; but at length he 
got better, so that he could sometimes work a little. He tried his 
best, for he knew that many were depending upon him. But his 
strength seemed nearly gone, and after working one day, he 
would be obliged to keep his bed two or three. He was a proud 
man, and it was a long time before he would consent to let my 
mother try to help him; but we grew poorer and poorer, and at 
last we hardly knew where to find our daily food. Then mother 
took in fine washing and plain needle-work, and I did all I could 
to help her. But there were five little children, younger by sev- 
eral years than myself, to be supported and taken care of—and 
mother was never very strong. Her health has failed very much 
of late, and father has a bad cough, and we fear he is in @ con- 
sumption.” 

“And 60 you have come out to service to try to assist them, 

Where do your parents reside 

“ Not in this city, ma’am. About ten miles from here,” 

“ Perhaps you wish to go and see them, Lacy. You have been 
with me but two weeks, but if you would like to go home for «. 
day or two, I will advance your month’s wages and let you go.” 

A deep blush suffused the girl’s face, as she answered, hesitat- 
ingly : 


“TI thank you, ma’am. I do not wish to go home at present ; 
but if you will kindly let me have the money, I will send it ina 
letter.” 

“ But, why not go yourself, Lucy?” asked her mistress, strack 
with the peculiar manner of the refusal. ‘“ Would you not like 
to see your father and mother ?” 

“Very much, ma’am; indeed, I should. Bat I have good 
reasons for not going home.” 

“Will you not give me your full confidence, Lucy? I will 
gladly assist you as far as in my power, but I must know your 
whole story.” 

The burning blush grew still deeper, and for some moments 
the girl was silent. At length she said, timidly : 

“T will tell you all, my kind mistress, but I fear no one can 
assist me. I have left home without the consent or knowledge of 
my parents. My father would not give me leave to go out to 
service ; and, indeed, my mother needed my assistance so much, 
that I could not bear to think of leaving her. But an old friend 
of my father’s (a widower in comfortable circumstances) has long 
been desirous to make me his wife; and he promised, if I would 
consent to his wishes, to do everything in his power to aid my 
family. At first, my parents did not urge me to accept his suit, 
knowing that I had no affection for him ; but poverty and sickness 
rendered my father weak in mind and body, and he would upbraid 
my selfishness, in not endeavoring to save them from all this 
misery. And sometimes I have feared myself, that it was very 
wrong and selfish in me. But, O, I would do anything else—I 
would work for them night and day; but I cannot become the 
wife of that old man. And surely he has no kindness in his 
heart, or he would have pitied our distress, and sought to relieve 
us without thought of recompense.” 


“A second Auld Robin Gray,” thought Mrs, Boardman, “I 


wonder if there is a Jamie in the case.” Then kindly addressing 
Lucy, she said : 

“You have done quite right in refusing to marry one whom 
you cannot love, Lucy. But why did you leave your home? 
Was not your refusal sufficient ?” 


“By no means, ma’am. I told him frankly that I could never 
love him, and begged him not to visit me again. But my father 
encouraged him to persevere, and my situation at home became 
so uncomfortable, that at length I stole away and came to the 
city to seek for employment. Providence led me to you.” 

“But tell me, Lucy, have you any other reason for refusing to 
marry your father’s friend? Have you met with any one whom 
you would prefer to him?” 

“I would prefer almost any one to him, ma’am. But there is 
one whom I can love above all others. He is far away now, 


ma'am, seeking his fortune in the western country ; but I promised 
to be true to him antil he returned, and well I know it would 
break his heart, if he came back and found me the wife of another.’’ 

“I knew there must be a ‘Jamie,’”’ said Mrs. Boardman to 
herself. “It needed but this to make the story complete.” 

“You shall not repent of your confidence in me, Lucy,” she 
added aloud. “I will consult Mr. Boardman, and we will en- 
deavor to make your father’s situation more comfortable. How 
many children are now at home ?” 

“Three only,ma’am. The youngest died last summer, and the 
second one is living with a cousin of my mother’s, who has no 
children of her own, and was anxious to adopt little Fanny.” 

“ Very well, Lucy. I will talk with you again to-morrow.” 

The infallibility of the wonderful recipe was already proved. 
The patient was in the most buoyant spirits, and had hardly 
patience to await her husband’s return. 

“Is it not a romantic little story, Henry ?”’ she asked, after rap- 
idly narrating the facts which Lucy had told her. “And are you 
not glad that we have such an opportunity to do good? It was 
80 fortunate that the poor girl came to our house.” 

“ Very providential, certainly, Emily, especially as it gave you 
&n opportunity to try the doctor’s prescription. How is it likely 
to succeed ?” 

«Admirably. I feel as if I had taken a large draught of the 
elixir of life, or, more properly speaking, of happiness. But how 
shall we aid Lucy? I want your advice.” 

“That I can readily give you. First of all, visit the parents 
and ascertain if her story is correct. Do this cautiously, without 
telling them that their daughter is under your protection. ‘Then 
send a good physician to visit the sick father. If his health im- 
proves, write to that good old uncle of yours, who always stands 
in need of carpenters, , dairy , ete., and persuade 
him to assist you in devising some plan by which your proteges 
can earn their own living.” 

“Excellent! You are a capital adviser! I will visit the pa- 
rents to-morrow morning, and report to you at dinner.” 

“Do 60, if you please; and now banish Lucy and her sorrows 
from your little head, and listen to this interesting book which I 
have brought home to read to you.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the result of Mrs. 
Boardman’s benevolent mission. The sick carpenter and his 
family were readily found by following Lucy’s direction. Feign- 
ing to have called respecting some sewing which she wished done, 
the lady, by expressions of interest and sympathy, soon won their 
confidence, and heard from their own lips many of the particulars 
which Lucy had already told her. Their greatest concern was 
now respecting the fate of their daughter, and bitterly did the 
father reproach himself for endeavoring to persuade her to a mar- 
riage 60 repugnant to her inclinations. When quite sure that it 


would be no injury to Lucy, Mrs. Boardman relieved their anxiety 
by tidings of her welfare, which were received with the greatest 
gratitude and joy. Then giving them such assistance as would 
relieve their present wants, she left them with the promise that 
they should soon receive more effectual aid. 
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Before three months had passed away, the plan advised by her 
husband had been fully carried out. The relief from mental anxi- 
ety, and the skill of an experienced physician had so far improved 
the health of the carpenter, that he was again able to do light 
work. The benevolent uncle had been applied to, and had given 
satisfactory answer, that he was very much in want of a family 
such as she described. There was a small cottage on his farm 
which they could rent free. The mother could take charge of his 
dairy, as the woman whom he had hitherto employed had lately 
married and removed to a distant part of the country. The father 
could have an abundance of work suited to his strength, and even 
the children might be made usefal. 


uncle’s letter. 

“TI knew the old gentleman would find employment for them 
all,” he said. “But why do you look so grave, Emily? Does 
not the letter please you ?” 

“You have not read it all, Henry. There is a postscript on the 
next page.” 

Her husband turned the leaf and read as follows: 

“ If you know of any nice young girl, who could do light house- 
work, and who is handy with her needle, I wish you would send 
her to us with the family you mention, as we are much in need of 
a person of this description.” 

“ Just the thing for Lucy,” said Mrs. Boardman. “But then 
I am so sorry to part with her.”’ 

“It is a pity, as she suits you so well,’”’ was the reply. 
suppose she will be very glad to go with her parents.” 

“O, yes, it will add much to their happiness; and after all, it 
needed but this to make the work complete. So I will not regret 
my own loss, but rejoice in the good which we have been the 
means of doing. They are to go next week, and then what shall 


I find to do, Henry ?” 

“No fear that you will want for employment, Emily. You 
have only to keep your eyes and heart open. But what think 
you of that infallible cure for the blues ?” 

“That it isa genuine remedy, Henry—no quackery aboat it. 
I owe the doctor a fee, for I have not even thought of low spirits 
the last month.” 

“ He deserves a fee, certainly, for so wonderful a cure,”’ was the 
playful reply, and the conversation ended. 

Years had passed since the above little incident. A pale, heart- 
stricken mourner sat alone in a darkened room; few would have 
recognized the once gay and blooming Mrs. Boardman. One by 
one her dearest earthly treasures had been removed. Three lovely 
children had smiled upon her ; but, alas ! their loveliness had faded 
in the bud, and they had passed away. The mother sorrowed 


deeply, but not without hope. She felt that in the kingdom of 
their Father, those precious buds would expand in the fulness of 
beauty. 

But another and still greater trial was yet in store. Suddenly 
—without warning, and in a fearful manner—was her husband 
taken from her. Even the consolation of being with him in the 
hour of death was denied her. A business tour had required his 
absence for a few weeks. Slowly had the days passed away. At 
length came the happy moment when she might expect his arrival. 
But he came not. There was a period of fearful suspense, and 
then the dreadful certainty—in the mighty ocean he had found a 
grave. 

Who can wonder that the lonely one sat motionless in her 
despair? And yet even for her there was consolation. True, the 
dearest earthly ties had been severed—but only those which were 
earthly. Kindred spirits must ever remain united; and even 
while enveloped with its natural covering, the immortal soul may 
at times rise to the world of light and love, and associate with 
those loved ones who have passed before. But in the first mo- 
ments of grief, this cannot be realized. The mind is overwhelmed 
with affliction, and happiness seems gone forever. 


It was thas with Mrs. Boardman. Two weeks had passed since 
the intelligence of her husband’s death had been received, and still 
every faculty seemed paralyzed in her despair. It would have 
been a relief to see her weep, but the fountain of tears seemed to 
be dried. Cold and motionless she sat. Her physician entered ; 
it was Dr. Manning, who, in happier days, had given the infullible 
prescription. At first she appeared almost unconscious of his 
presence ; but rousing herself with a powerful effort, she replied to 
his kind inquiries respecting her health. Gently he urged the 
absolute necessity of air and exercise; thus to confine herself to 
one gloomy apartment must be injurious. She shook her head 
mournfully, as she replied : 

“I shrink from the light of day, doctor. The darkness of this 
room is in unison with the darkness of my spirit.” 

“ But it must be dispelled, my dear lady. The gloom which 
reigns both within and without must give place to the cheering 
light. \Throw open yonr shutters, and the beams of the natural 
sun will quickly irradiate this apartment. Open the shutters of 
your mind, and as quickly will the Sun of righteousness dispel 
the dark shadows which have gathered around you ” 

With a burst of agony, which the friendly physician canld not 
regret, as it betokened a change of state, the mourner sadly 
exclaimed : 

“Never, doctor!—O, never! As long as life continues, will 
these fearful shadows remain. Happiness is gone forever!” 

“One source at least remains,” was the almost solemnly spoken 
reply. “ The privilege of lightening the woes of others is still 


“Bat lI 


yours. 

“ That recipe was a good one when there was no real sorrow, 
doctor—nay, I will acknowledge that it has sometimes been of 
use to me in seasons of real affliction; but not now. This grief 
is too deep to be reached by any earthly means.” 


“Bat my prescription is not earthly, my dear lady. To lighten 
other’s woes is a heavenly task, and there is no grief so deep that it 
may not thus be alleviated. The peace which you seek to impart 
will return to your own soul.” 

The doctor departed, but the force of his words remained. 
There was a slight effort to rouse from the stupor caused by ex- 
cessive grief. Her kind attendants no longer remained unnoticed, 
and friends were occasionally admitted. A letter which had lain 
upon her table for many days, at length attracted her attention, 
and almost mechanically she opened it. It was from Lucy, the 
poor little seamstress, whom she had so kindly befriended many 
years before. Mrs. Boardman wept as she read the simple bat 
well-expressed epistle. Lucy knew nothing of the trials through 
which her mistress was passing, but wrote to tell of her own hap- 
piness. Long ago she had been united to the lover of her youth, 
and had returned with him to the home he had prepared for her in 
the far West. 

About a year after her marriage, she was joined by her mother 
and a younger brother and sister. Her father’s life of suffering 
had at length ended, and it was pleasant to think how comfortable 
and happy he had been in his latter days. Lucy’s own children 
were now growing up around her, and her husband was ever kind 
and affectionate, and very prosperous in his business. For all 
these blessings she was grateful to her former mistress, who, under 
Providence, had been the means of saving her from a very differ- 
ent life. 

The lady’s tears fell fast, as she thought of the happy lot of one 
who had been her servant, and compared it with her own desolate 
situation. But there was happiness mingled with the bitterness 
of these tears. There was consolation in knowing that she had 
been a medium of good to even one of her fellow-creatures ; and, 
as the doctor had said, the peace which she had imparted returned 
to her own soul. 

“Your advice was of some use to me, doctor,” she remarked, 
when the sympathizing physician again stood by her side, and at 
her request perused the letter from her humble friend, “ but this 
letter has perfected the cure. It has at least enabled me to see 
clearly that my work on earth is not yet completed, and that a 
eheerful performance of duty will, far more than useless grief, 
enable me to join my loved ones in heaven.” 

“ It will, indeed, my dear madam,” was the reply. 
praised that you can now see it in this light.” 

“ And now, doctor, you must aid me. The first work in which 
I would engage, is to seek out and relieve those whom the same 
fearful calamity which has separated me from my best earthly 
friend, has rendered widows and orphans. With some at least of 


these, the bitterness of poverty is added to their affliction. I have 


wealth; show me how to use it for their benefit. When this is 
accomplished, other good works will present themselves. I am 
but a steward of the wealth which God hath given me.” 

“It is a noble undertaking, my dear lady, and cheerfully will I 
lend my aid. Already I can point out two poor widows, who are 
left to struggle along with their fatherless little ones. You will 
go to them like an angel of mercy.” 

Another year had passed, and in ministering to the woes of 
others, Mrs. Boardman had gained strength to bear her own 
afflictions. That lonely heart had found consolation, while it 
had been endeavoring to diffuse happiness among the poor and 
wretched. 

Many a sorrowing widow and neglected orphan had learned to 
bless her name. And still the good work progressed,-and more 
and more did she realize that the peace imparted to others had 
returned fourfold to her own soul. 


“God be 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled “ Battov’s Montuty MacGazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 
magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred pages, 
or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 

ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

*,* For the convenience of those persons who may visit New 
York, or who are more nearly located to that city, Samusn 
Frexcu, Esq., at 121 Nassau Street, is fully authorized to receive 
and receipt for subscriptions. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Tus Suapow or Divinity.—The universe is the reflex and 
image of its Creator. ‘“‘ The trae work of art,” says Michael An- 
, “is but a shadow of the Divine i ” We may say, 
& more general manner, that beauty itself is but the sensible 
—s Infinite ; that all creation is the efftuence of the Al- 
mighty, not as the result of caprice, but flowing out from his per- 
fection ; and as the universe thus produced is ys im the course 
of Providence, perpetu- 
ally manifesting itself anew. 


THE BATTLE OF ALMA. 


At the commencement of the action many ladies were on the 
heights. Prince Menschikoff had given them to understand that, 
on the part of the Russians, it would be a mere review—that the 
allies would not be able to meet his heavy artillery, and would re- 
treat. A scaffolding had been erected for their accommodation, 
but they appear to have retreated in great haste when the enemy 
got too close ; for the next day, we are told, the French had great 
sport after the battle with some women’s clothes which they found 
near the redoubt where they lost so many men. 

The Russians, whe crowded the field in all the contortions of 
the last agony, were principally soldiers of the 16th and 32d regi- 
ments. é officer, says an eye-witness, lay dead, with a little 
dog sitting between his legs—a position from which no persuasion 
could move him. He had been mortally wounded, and had given 
his gold watch to a soldier who kindly gave him a draught of wa- 
ter. Another, quite a bey, lay with his hands clasped in the 
attitude of prayer. 

It appears that @ €ertain class of visitors made a profitable 
ny te work by visiting the field of battle; almost every one 
“found” something. One picked up nine revolvers and fifty 
sovereigns, and one, a Maltese, was reported to have realized up- 
wards of £150 in gold. Coats, boots, ete., were all taken off by. 
pillagers, and in many cases, the gold lace ripped otf the uniforms 
of the dead. A great many rifles of superior workmanship were 
picked up; maker’s name, “‘ Malherbes, of Liege.’ 

A Russian general was captured after the battle under rather 
singular circumstances. He had heard the firing, and perfectly 
confident that the action must have resulted in our repulse, came 
with a single attendant to the heights to congratulate, as he be- 
lieved, Prince Menschikoff upon his victory. To his intense sur- 
prise, he was made prisoner, and brought in by Sergeant Trotter, 
of the Coldstream Guards, who was on duty at one of the outposts. 
Another general officer was captured in the redoubt. He was 
stretched on the ground beside his fallen horse, apparently dead. 
An artiJeryman, who had taken a violent fancy to his coat, was 
about to divest the supposed corpse of it, when the body began to 
move, and a the man off. It was soon discovered 
that no, harm come to the general, and on his coat being 


opened, two stars announced his rank. The general’s object was 
evidently to lie quietly until night, and then make off.—London 
emes. 


STATISTICS OF MATRIMONY. 

According to the British census just published, during the year 
1852, there were 2 males married at the age of 16, and 159 
females; while there were also 23 females who entered the bonds 
of wedlock at 15 years of age. There were 5 men, all widowers, 
who married at the age of 80. One of these married a woman of 
65, another of 70; two, women of 60, and another lady of 35. 
One old lady, 80 years of age, united herself to a gentleman of 
threescore years and ten. Between the ages of 65 and 75, 772 
men married, and 254 women. Thus it appears that the women, 
if they begin earlier, also, as a rule, leave off earlier than the men. 
The unions contracted between bachelors and spinsters were 
130,672 ; between bachelors and widows, 6696; between widowers 
and spinsters, 14,040; and between widowers and widows, 7370. 
It is remarked that the darkness of ignorance appears to be in no 


way illamined by the torch of Hymen; for the humiliating fact 
appears that, out of the 317,504 persons married, 119,192, or con- 
siderably more than one third, signed the register with marks. 
Of these ignoramuses, 48,421 were men, and 70,722 were women. 
In 36,636 cases, both signed the register with marks, and in 
45,924 cases, one of the contracting parties signed with a mark. 


+ 


SPHERE OF WOMAN. 


As republican institutions gain ground, woman appears less on 
the theatre of events. She, whose presence in this briery worid 
is as a lily among thorns, whose smile is pleasant, like the light 
of morning, and whose eye is the gate of heaven ; she, whom na- 
ture so reveres that the lovely veil of her spirit is the best terres- 
trial emblem of beauty, ceases to command armies or reign su- 
preme over legislation. Yet the progress of liberty, while it has 
made her less conspicuous in historic events, has redeemed her 
into the possession of the full dignity of her nature, has made her, 
not man’s slave, but his companion, his counsellor and tellow- 
martyr; and for an occasional ascendancy in political affairs, has 
substituted the uniform enjoyment of domestic equality. The 
avenue to active public life seems closed against her, but without 
impairing her power over mind, or her fame. The lyre is as obe- 
dient to her touch, the muse as coming to her call, as to that of 
man ; and truth, in its purity, finds no more honored interpreter. 
—Bancrojt. 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS AND SAILORS. 

A noble-minded wife of a sailor (God bless her true, hopeful, 
wife-like, woman heart!) trembles for the safety of her husband, 
long entangled amid the Polar seas, and she appeals to sympa- 
thetic hearts, and the American merchant is the first to respond. 
He turns to his iron safe, and takes therefrom wealth that might 
dazzle a poor king’s eyes, who wuits like a beggar the supplies ot 
a Parliament, and soon a gallant ship, manned by gallant hearts, 
is ploughing and exploring those unknown seas, in search ot the 
lost sailor. Bravely and cheerily they go, to seek the “ missing 
fleet,”” with manly hearts, each enthused by the soul of that true 
woman, whose prayers go with them. The chivalry of the olden 
time, the soul of a Bayard and a Raleigh, have been reproduced 
in the American merchant, and the American sailor, and in 
America it is that woman is nobly beloved and truly honored of 
her brother.—T7he Newsboy. 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE, 


By a most laborious and long-continued use of the microscope, 
and by a vast number of careful and minute dissections, man has 
gained such insight inte animal being, as not only to define its 
primary groups, but almost to draw the ideal archetype, that pre- 
ceded their creation. Not content with the study of his own or- 

ization, and the comparison of it with the fauna of every zone, 
he has been able to count the pulsations of the heart of a caterpil- 
lar, to watch the flow of blood through the veins of the silk-worm, 
te enumerate the millions of living things that dwell in a drop of 
water, to take the census of creatures so small that parts of their 
members remain invisible to the most powerful microscope, to 
trace the lungs of the insect which floats so gayly on the limber 
fans of its wi and revels in the full fruition of its transcendent 
powers of motion.— Bancroft. 


> 


Wealth is like a serpent, which a wise enchanter can grasp by 
the tail without being bitten; but which turns and mortally 
wounds him who hath not acquired the art of charming it.—Sacné 
Clement. 
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SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL.—GEN. CANROBERT AND ESCORT. 


SCENES AT SEBASTOPOL. 

Terrible as war is, fertile source as it is of life-long sorrow, suf- 
fering and crime, it has yet its picturesque features, its “‘ pomp, 
pride and circumstance,” captivating the senses of the poct, and 
enlisting the enthusiasm of the artist, and blinding the multitude 
to its horrors and calamities. Were it not for this—were it not 
for the dazzling fascination of military glory, for the popular 
vortex that war even in a bad cause puts in motion, long since, 
would peace have been restored to the nations of the carth, and 
the golden age dreamed of by poets been realized. But alas! 
we fear that that bright era will never dawn on earth. With the 


close of the Napoleonic wars we were promised a long reign of 

; but since then how often has war ravaged every quar- 
ter of theglobe. And now we have to chronicle one that seems 
destined to be as long, as bloody and destructive as any that has 
preceded it. Terrible, however, as are the scenes enacted at the 
siege of Sebastopol, they present many striking features for the 
artist’s pencil. ¢ present a series of these views illustrative of 
the external life of the siege—that life which is nurtured but for 
death! The first shows General Canrobert, the successor of 
Marsnal St. Arnaud, in command of the French troops, pushing 
on to a reconnoissance. The artist | as happily hit off the half- 


chivahic, half-Oriental air of the French mounted carbineers, 
with their loose pantaloons and tight caps. In the second en- 
graving we have a group consisting of that fine officer, General 
Sir De Lacy Evans and staff, weeding the service of some heavy 
batteries. A Russian mine exploding in the distance is a terrific 
accessory to the warlike scene. Our third picture shows the Brit- 
ish and French commanders visiting the French outposts. Lord 
Regian, the maimed soldier of the peninsular battles, calm, 
thoughtful, and a little John Bullish in } meng is watching calmly 
the movements of adistant column. He is a fine officcr, and 
cannot fail to Fave profited by the lessons of Wellington. Age 


BOMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL.-GEN. SIR DE LACY EVANS AND STAFF. 
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LORD RAGLAN AND GEN, CANROBERT VISITING THE FRENCH OUTPOSTS OPPOSITE SEBASTOPOL. 


has given him caution without abating a jot of his valor. His | allies, and the difficulty of transporting it over heavy and un- | effected the miracle. The Turks prove but indifferent comrades. ; 
companion, Canrobert, the mounted officer with the glass to his | even grounds. The life of the troops is hard. Many of them  Unmindful of the glories won under Omar Pacha, they have been | 
eye, is a young man comparatively, brave as steel, and intelligent | work and fight more than sixteen hours aday. As the siege pro- guilty of cowardice before Sebastopol, and some of them have 
and well educated for the career of arms. All that mortal men | gresses, the labors of the soldiers increase, since the sword and even stripped the dead bodies of the French and English. | 
could do these two gallant officers have done to command suc- | sickness cut down far greater numbers than those of the rein- Though the papers speak of particular actions, our readers must | 
cess. But the great mistake of underrating the strength and re- | forcements. Yet there is no faltering and complaining. They remember that the intervals between the battles are filled up by 
sources of Sebastopol has becn inadequately repaired by the man- | do theirduty like men, while the combination of two differentna- almost incessant firing; and the roar of hundreds of pieces of ar- 
ner and measure of the reinforcements sent to them, and the be- | tions inspires a spirit of emulation, which promotes heroism and ___ tillery from day-dawn to dark, varied by the eceasional explosion 
sieging army is now in a precarious position. The last illustra- | patient endurance. Never before did French and English colors of mines, and intermingled with the shricks of wounded men and 
tion, heaving guns, will give our readers some idea of the enor- | wave together in amity. An hereditary hostility seemed to for- horses, render Sebastopol at every hour a scene of horror that 
mous weight and bulk of some of the ordnance employed by the | bid the possibility of their coalescing ; but political necessity has | must mirror pandemonium. 
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HEAVING GUNS AT SEBASTOPOL. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
ANGEL WHISPERS. 


BY WILLIAM RB. LAWRENCE. 


Do angels bend them down and breathe 
Sweet words of love within our ears, 
And round our weary spirits weave 
A soothing spell to calm our fears? 
And when the clouds are dark above, 
And rough the path before us seems— 
Do not the forms of those we loved, 
Though “‘ gone before,” light up our dreams? 
Their tender ministrations cheer 
The heart bowed down with sorrow here ; 
For may not those we loved below, 
Our joys still see—our sorrows know! 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE EMPRESS MAUDE. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Tse Empress Maude reclined proudly among her sumptuous 
cushions, with her purple robes swept around her, and the jewelled 
crown of England bound upon her brow. 

There was a singular beauty about this empress, not so much 
constituted by classic braids of dark brown hair lying on either 
side of a colorless, oval face, great brown eyes, scarcely lifted in 
a proud indolence, and faultless features otherwise, as by the 
haughtiness of the expression. Indeed, with so perfectly sym- 
metrical a countenance, one so wanting in any piquancy, the face 
would have sifted back among many other dreamy, expressionless 
ones, such as artists leave unfinished on the canvass, had it not 
been for the proud spirit within, that gave a scornful curve to the 
fine lips, a broad flash to the eye when opened, a succession of 
varied tones to the voice, that in fine brought the face back from 
its indistinctness, branded it with character and with a smile, and 
suffered it to relapse into a languid indifference, or awake in a 
blaze of intensity, without material alteration. 

A child of some four summers, with yellow curls straying in 
fine threads about his liquid, blue eyes, and in the half-naked 
child-costume of those years, played with a carved rosary by her 
side, among the fresh, golden-colored straw with which the apart- 
ment was magnificently strewn. 

There was but one other occupant of the room. He stood be- 
fore the empress ; long, gray hair, black, piercing eyes and a rus- 
set gown of black. He held in his hand a large crystal ball that 
opened in many compartments. 

“ Sit!” said the empress, in a commanding tone. 

“T have a better right than thou,” he replied, without looking 
up, putting grains of different colored dust into cach compartment 
of the ball. 

The first impulse of the empress was to order him from the 
place ; with the next, she said : 

“ Hast thou worn a crown ?” 

Yea.” 

“ Of what land ?” 

England’s.” 

“Thy conjuring hath crazed thee,old man!” she said, with a 
scornful laugh. ‘“‘I have dismissed my guards and attendants at 
thy desire; art thou ready to prove thy assertions? Though if 
thou showest me from Egbert down, I shall not believe what thou 
tellest me of this passage.” 

“ Wilt go with me, my lady, through this passage till I bring 
thee up at the stronghold ?” 

“ Trust myself under-ground with thee? Nay.” 

“ Therefore I will show thee my art.” 

“ How knowest thou concerning this passage ?*” 

“I have iived in these castles for many years.” 

“Thou dost not speak truly, sorcerer,” retorted the empress. 
“Till I, two months since, arrived, no one has breathed within 
these walls, since the great Harold sallied forth to Hastings field, 
one morning some threescore years agone.” 

“ Sixty-nine tedious years, my lady,” he said. 

“ Why dost thou address me thus ?” 

“ Thou art not yet queen ; thou art an earl’s widow.” 
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was a king.” 

“ Wert thou that Harold ?” 

“ The chronicles declare Harold slain on Hastings,” he replied, 
calmly. 


Wet dhow that repeated, imperiously. 

“It signifieth not, Maude, were I he who gave the false oath, 
or he who broke it. Look thou!” and he held in his outstretched 
hands, the ball. 

The empress, scornfully albeit, obeyed. Instantly a thick, 
white mist seemed to surround her, shutting out all other objects 
but the ball, which glowed like one of flame. Seven sceptres, 
crossed, appeared like black lines upon the fire; as it changed 
by degrees from its luminous to an atmospheric character. 

“I see,” said the Empress Maude, “manght but blood. Stand- 
ards wave dimly in it. Ay, there was @ crowned head. He 
strikes a harp. It is Alfred, Rex. There are rhymes of sonorous 
Saxon beneath; do thou read them !” 

“Thou must read for thyself,” said a hollow voice, without. 

“They are no longer there. But I see a gray sea swelling and 
subsiding beneath a dim, fine rain; gray clouds above, white 
wreaths of tempest, a shattered boat and clinging to it, half in 
the sea—a man; thou needest not taunt me of my ancestors, 
conjuror! If Athelstan drowned Edward, was I there ?”’ 

“ Thou seest aught else ?” 


“ A beautiful face, naught but a face and bust, in a soft air; 
white, slender hands hold back her golden hair ; she looks pitying- 
ly at one below, who writhes beneath a cross—looks full of love 
at him. I, too, have seen such aspects. Let Edwy and Elgiva 
pass—there shall no priests rule when I am queen !” 

“ Therefore I aid thee. Look yet again.” 

“ A king sits in state by the ocean ; servile courtiers are fawn- 
ing around him ; the tide is coming in; he passes his sceptre over 
the sea, yet it surrounds him. He flings his crown from him, 
which the waves bear off, and he kisses a holy crucifix. I have 
done with Canute. A kingly rider in the forest, with an arrow 
in his breast. What is this? O, thou old man,”’—as all the 
mist cleared off, and the old conjaror once more stood before her 
with the ball in his hands. 

“This is simple enough! We all know the past, show me the 
future. Nay, perchance thou wouldst only lie. Tell—shall I 
conquer here? J, myself, can answer that; show me myself 
when ten—nay again! when two years shall have rolled aside !” 

As the mist came round her again, there appeared her own 
ae a golden pall, where 


all lay hid, 


under either lid.” 


“ Art thou mocking me ?” said the impatient Maude. “ Certes, 
I should expect naught else ; what canst thou know of the fu- 
ture ? Guiles, man, to pass before me @ scene of this day eight 
years agone.” 

Once more the mist enveloped her, and the crystal ball glowed 
like fire again. To you, O reader, or to me, there would have 
seemed only the most fantastic mingling of gorgeous coloring, 
rough, confused, unshaped and wild. Perhaps that was a glimpse 
of sunny German gardens, one should say that this sudden begin- 
ning was of a glorious flower-bell, that brightness the shimmering 
of a Damascus blade—no, two gleaming eyes, perchance, or rath- 
er jewelled fingers clasping other fingers; yon great mingling is 
as if one poured sparkling red wine from a golden cup, and the 
slow darkness through which stars break out and shoot above 
a snowy plain, resolves into the old man in rusty black, with the 
crystal ball quivering in his hand. Whatever you or I saw there, 
reader, it was plain that the Empress Maude, in her excitement, 
saw a great crisis of her life, a stormy scene, unknown, perhaps, 
to any living now. Her face could not be paler now than was its 
custom, but her eyes shot out great sheets of brilliancy upon the 
impassive soothsayer, and starting from her chair, she cried : 

“What meanest thou, old man? How knowest thou this ?”’ 

“ Be quiet, imperial Maude! By my art.” 

** What art could teach thee this ?” 

“Tt is not necessary that I should know aught that reveals it- 
self in my crystal. Art satisfied, empress? Wilt try the pas- 
sage? It promises a snow to-night. Arrayed in white, thy 
forces will be safe, even should bands of the enemy be at its 
end, which will not be, belike. I have the keys of the stronghold 
at my belt.” 

“ Ay,” said the empress, “I will go.” 

“ May it please thy imperial highness,” said a page, opening 
the door when she was once more alone with her child (and 
Maude insisted upon all regal ceremony), “the heralds below 
display a flag of truce.” 

“For what may that be?” she said, rising and going to the 
deep, narrow and strongly barred window. “ Have they not nigh 
effected a breach ?” 

“ Ay, your majesty. Shall our guards accept the truce ?” 

“Can the castle withstand these sappers another day ?” 

“ Nay, your majesty.” 

“It is as well, accept it!” 

Shortly after, the page returned bearing upon a silver salver a 
small written parchment. Maude read it with an angry face, and 
crushed it in her hand. “That I will see him alone, trusting 
himself to an honorable enemy!” she muttered ; and after a mo- 
ment of thought, “ tell the herald yea,” she said to the page, and 
as he departed, she turned to her little child who had fallen 
asleep upon the straw in a full warmth of childish beauty. Stoop- 
ing beside him, lifting the rounded curls, kissing his crimson and 
parted lips, her mind relapsed into a sea of sunny memories, and 
with a smile bursting out upon her habitually disdainful face and 
crowning her radiance, she did not notice the open door, the low 
tones in the ante-room, the rustling of the tapestries, nor the 
entrance of a stranger. 

The stranger was of a commanding presence, tall and symmet- 
rically formed. Bold features, large, black eyes that gleamed 
with a peculiar light, as if a subdued fire were behind them, a 
fresh complexion and a frank aspect were the most noticeable 
features of his appearance. For a moment he stood undecided, 
then advancing towards the empress, said in a distinct, friendly 
tone, “Maude !”’ 

She started to her feet, the rich red revelling in her. cheeks ; 
great tears, as if at a tender memory, filled her brown, lustrous 
eyes as she raised them to his. It was only for an instant. Her 
face became pale as was its wont, her waxen eyelids drooped 
once more, her lip curled in a quivering disdain, and all her self- 

possession returned from its strange abandonment, as she said, 
in a clear, bell-like voice, “Let my Lord of Blois be seated!” 
and with a queenly composure, she placed herself, once more, 
among her cushions. He would have assisted her, but she re- 
pelied him with a motion full of indifferent dignity, while he 
leaned against the awkward, high-backed chair before her. 

“Do we meet thus, Mande ?” 

“ How otherwise should I meet mine enemy ?”’ said she. 

“ Am I then thy enemy? I battle but for power, not against 
thee, Maude. ‘These rebellious barons will not brook thy guber- 
nation. It is not so much I, as they.” 


— 


“It rejoices me much to hear that it is not thou, then, who 
art besieging so vainly my castle,” she answered in a satirical 
coolness. 

“Not so vainly, dear cousin ;*therefore it is that I come thus 
unguarded to thee; for unless thou agreest with me concerning 
this, both thou and thy garrison, on the morrow’s morn, will be 
at the mercy of sterner hearts than I, if any mercy they may 
have.” 

“ Thou hast not accounted right, Stephen, and I am no coward, 
as thou hast proved !” 

A perplexed trouble seemed to steal over his open, noble face. 

“ Cousin, dear Maude!” said he: “I would save thee if I 
might. Thou knowest these bloodthirsty barons below— 

“ Could I fail seeing their and thy warlike deeds from yonder 
window ?” 

“ Therefore,” he resumed, not heeding her interruption, “I 
come to offer thee what twelve years ago thou didst scorn.” 

“ Thou askest— ?”’ 

“That thou wilt wed me !” 

“ Was it J who scorned, my Lord of Blois ?” 

“ Mande,” said Stephen, looking from where he leaned, direct- 
ly down upon her face, that changed as he proceeded. “ Dost 
thou remember that sweet May afternoon in the pine forest, when 
wearied all day in the kingly stronghold, thou didst leave thy fa- 
ther at his books, didst pass the gate and moat, and meet me in 
the woods? The warm sun, lying in the open spaces upon the 
gum-exuding barks all day, had called forth a resinous perfume 
more delicious than the orange groves of Sorrento, the mellow, 
golden light of the late afternoon streamed round us both ; hast 
forgotten what words I said, my arm encircling thy waist ; hast 
forgotten how, as the woods grew dimmer, with thy hands met 
about my neck, when I stooped to hear, thou didst murmur sweet- 
er words than I might say to thee, my kisses on thy beautiful 
lips, thy soft hair touching my cheek, from its drooping, faded 
flowers? Hast forgotten the cold, white face that gazed upon 
thee from its station by the pillar, whose gaze thou didst not dare 
to meet a second time, that next morning when thou wedded 
Henry, that emperor of Germany?” Masque as thou wilt, in 
still disdain, thou hast no more lost these memories than have I, 
O Maude!” 

The empress had been struggling with many vehement emo- 
tions, that strove each for mastery. So well mistress of herself, 
strong indeed they must have been had they conquered. But 
she rose from her seat and stood before him, as yet no scorn upon 
her lips. 

“Stephen,” she said, in a low, half-broken voice, her arms 
gently folded, her head bent forward; “ thou sayest all this true. 
Since thou stoopest so calmly to vindicate thyself, let me in tarn 
be heard. Dost thou dare to say I scorned thee, when the king, 
my own father, gave thee my sealed writing, where I told thee of 
my fate and urged thee towards escape? Thou didst give it him 
to read, and—laughed! A king’s daughter asks not twice.” 

“Never!” cried Stephen, true astonishment depicted on his 
face. “My uncle never gave it me! He deceived thee cruelly !’’ 

“‘Manude’s father never lied!” she answered him with blazing 
eyes. ‘Thou didst scorn me, Earl of Blois! Yet once again, 
thou mightest have made reparation. Anjou waited on my will, 
thou didst know it—thou wert silent! I shall not wed again.” 

“ Maude, wilt thou let a whim enforce thee? Wilt turn in an- 
ger from a happiness that lies glowing and gorgeous before thee, 
to so miserable and barren a loneliness ?”’ 

“I have spoken, my lord!” she answered, throwing herself 
again upon her cushions. 

Stephen stepped to the sleeping child and took him in his arms. 

“ Wilt thou suffer him to leave thee ?”’ he asked, with a meaning 
smile. 

“He cannot,” she answered, carelessly, ‘there are soldiers 
without, Earl Stephen !” 

“Thou dost not call me king,” he said, still looking at the 
child. “ But,” and now he looked at her, “‘at one note from 
my bugle, more armed men will fill thy fastness than could swim 
this room with blood, and bear both child and thee away !” 

Perhaps he jested or spoke at random, since that was scarcely 
possible. But Maude, who knew better than he, how frail a shell 
her walls would be, should a fresh attack be made ere she could 
avail herself of the conjuror’s knowledge, trembled, half rose anu 
fell back again, while a great fear swam across her eyes. Sudden- 
ly, with a vast effort, as she saw him compose the child anew in 
his arms, she flung herself on her knees before him. 

“ A queen implores thee!” she cried. “ Wilt thou take away 
a mother’s only joy? Thou, who hast robbed her of all others, 
who hast torn her heart, betrayed her love, wilt thou also take 
her child? Take thou my kingdom! Give back my babe !” 

“I will no more harm my rival’s child than thee. I will take 
neither from thee but at thine own will,” and he laid the child 
before her. The boy turned his golden head upon his mother’s 
bosom, half opened bis eyes and sunk off again into rest. 

“ My love!” said Stephen, “canst thou look at his so peace- 
ful slumber and hate me yet? Does it not open thy heart to 
gentler influences? Maude, for twelve years have I worn this 
at my heart,” and he drew forth a long lock of brown hair. 

She had placed the young prince in her own chair. 

“ Because I did take a serpent into my bosom, therefore I 
choose to punish myself with its sting. Because I did look at 
the rose, I will feel the thorn,” said she, confronting the earl. 
“Go! thou hast had thine answer. See to thy sappers, wait 
on thy miners, look to the breach! Yet a little while, and thou 
mayest see the dead body of her whom thou didst love—mayest 
trample blood among all my hair!”—and she summoned her 
attendants. 


- 
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With his face growing sadder and sadder in his sufferings, 


Stephen withdrew. 
“ Ay,” murmured she, “though I loved him as I do, though 


" I died of my passion, I would spurn him !” 


Instantly she sent for the conjuror again, together with a few of 
her trustiest attendants. 
~“ Their camp lies below us,-white enow,” she said, looking 
again from the window, “ but it will be whiter ere the morning!” 
for already great snowflakes were floating down, and every indi- 
cation prognosticated one of the violent snow storms so common 
ere the country became so thickly settled. as at present. 

“Hark ye! wrap yourselves all in white, drape the animals 
and bind the chests, and prepare to attend us through a secret 
way to another stronghold. Five miles we proceed, being below 
the earth, if I mistake not, old man, and emerge beyond yon 
mountain. I doubt not of safety. Thou wilt lead, conjuror.” 

Thus peremptorily ordered, but a very short time was consum- 
ed, before all things waited her command. As she came into the 
great hall among them, clad in a flowing white gown, a linen 
cloth bound round her head, the soldiers and attendants flocked 
about their queen with acclamations of delight and gratitude 
towards her, that she was to lead them forth so daringly from 
famine and death. 

Down through the dungeons of the castle, into its massive 
vaults they wound, a silent procession of five hundred or more, 
following the old man. The empress, who had been fully in- 
structed by him, carrying her child and refusing all assistance, 
came last. There were horses laden with trunks of treasure and 
jewels, apparel and furniture, but no provision. Soldiers armed 
to the teeth with their rude implements of warfare, servants, 
trumpeters and tirewomen marched noiselessly in advance. But 
the empress, with four strong men, brought up the rear. The 
train moved at a late hour of the afternoon, and the gray, snowy 
night had fallen as Maude threw a bunch of lighted torches on the 
great beams and piles of empty chests that she had ordered to 
be thrown there, and took another in her hand, and in her tarn 
passed the secret step. Turning, they fitted the flat, thick flag 
once more into its place in the dark pavement of the black 
vault, set beneath it once more the solid granite props, drew tight 
the great iron chains and with the empress paced quickly after 
their company. Torches glimmered here and there along the 
narrow defile, and not a whisper broke the stillness. It was mid- 
night when pulling aside great branches of thorn and bramble, 
the conjuror stepped from the passage, extinguishing his torch, 
and passed along the dry bed of a mountain torrent. Huge, 
craggy sides towered perpendicularly above him, and the wind 
pouring fiercely down the ravine, with its fresh snows obliterated 
every footstep as soon as made. Leading the undistinguishable 
throng by ways unthought of, seemingly inaccessible and tremen- 
dous, he reached the heights above, and in the early dawn open- 
ed the gates which were their destination. As the Empress 
Mande, a few hours after, viewed the white country from a 
whistling loop-hole, not a vestige of their coming was to be seen. 

The red dawn found Earl Stephen at his task, encouraging 
his men and burning for a safe success. There went up from the 
camp a loud cry of “Fire! fire! The castle burns!’ Instantly 
the Earl of Blois threw down the written plan of the mines and 
ran out. The castle stood up blackly against the sun, but it was 
not the sunlight pouring through the narrow windows, leaping 
out the loopholes, streaming from the battlements, but wild flames 
and curling smoke. 

A dreadful agony was in his heart, and hasty, fierce orders he 
gave for the breach. Falling in with great shocks of sound, it 
only gave egress to the fiery undoing. His labor was in vain. 

“You've yor work for naught,” said a serf, who brought pro- 
visions to the tent. ‘They wor burned foive hours sin’. As I 
treaded the mointun yon’, a band o’ ghosts, boind oil in whoite 
flitted boy me in the snaw.” 

The earl heard him, and a lightening relief fell upon him with 
smiles, a song and a ready jest. ‘‘ Maude earns her right,” 
thought he, 

Five months had gone, and the plains so shortly covered with 
snow, were smiling in the promise of a harvest; fields of waving 
wheat, great billows of green rye, and blossomed tracts of the 
white buckwheat. But dreary as the snow, white as the buck- 
wheat blossoms, Stephen’s camp lay again beneath Maude’s 
other stronghold. 

Leading the pretty prince by the hand, followed by a handful 
of attendants, and with the old conjuror ever by her side, she had 
inspected the outposts, planned the rebuilding of certain useless 
breaches, examined the plentifal stores, exhorted the garrison, 
ordered new and extensive fortifications, and retracing her foot- 

steps, wound up the narrow stairs and stepped out upon the open 
battlements. 

Leaning upon the raised parapet between the open embrasures 
the wind tossing back her gossamer veil, her father’s crown put 
somewhat arrogantly upon her brow, an unconscious smile of 
security played upon her lips while she looked contemptuously 
down upon the camp and puny works below. Her eyes wander- 
ing from thence over the broad landscape, the smiling tracts 
chequered with the sailing shadows of fleecy clouds, and sloping 
gently to the lake, that lay, a perfect sapphire, in the basin which 
they hollowed for it, the far, blue mountains crowned with sun- 
light and white brightness, and the vast forests lying like groves 
in the distant country—she was scarcely sensible of a bold archer 
who stepped out before the throng below, and sighted her from 
his uplifted crossbow, whose string was dark, twisted hair. But 
by some singular intuition, her gaze came slowly back and fell 
upon him, as she leaned with one hand upon the parapet and por- 
tions of her light drapery floating across the 


Twice his crossbow fell in his hand, while the old conjuror, 
who then perceived the danger, begged her to leave the place. 
“Nay!” said she, unmoved, concentrating a world of disdain 
upon her scornful smile, as she still looked calmly at the archer. 
A moment they thus gazed below and above, the next, a clang 
of the crossbow, a quick whiz of a feathered arrow through the 
air, and its barb had transfixed her side. If a sudden spasm 
of cruel pain writhed across her countenance, no stoic could 
have repressed it, yet it was instantly gone ; and raising her hand 
she tore the arrow from her side, but though its point was red, 
no blood followed it. So much more deadly was the wound. 
Lifting the crown from her head, she wrapped her veil half 
round it, and pinned the arrow through the lace with its red sting 
muffled in the meshes, then holding it out, she said, in a clear, 
loud voice, that resounded beyond the barons’ camp: 

“Thou hast conquered, Stephen. Take thoa the crown, for 
thou hast won it.” And loosening her hold, it dropped and 
rolled before his feet. 

That night, in the castle-court, the Empress Maude, the fever 
of an internal hemorrhage throbbing in her cheeks, signed with 
her unwilling advocates, the renunciation of her right, the deed 
that made Stephen king of England, with a childless crown, 
reverting to Maude’s child, Henry. i 

Time, which brings promised rest to all, had brought round the 
second anniversary of the day Maude saw herself lying stark and 
stiff in the conjuror’s crystal. She lay in an apartment of the 
fortress where she resigned the crown, on a low couch covered 
with cloth of gold. On the dark wood of the wall at her head, 
from floor to ceiling, great silver bars were raised and wrought in 
a massive fretwork, till they pictured the royal arms of England. 
Her child, a large-browed boy, sat by her side once more, and 
the conjuror stood by the window. The bright turf fire scarcely 
lighted the great apartment. 

“ Maude,” said the conjuror, advancing to her, “ thou wilt see 


“no priest ?” 


“ Thou wert a true prophet,” she answored, “I shall be indeed 
as thou saidst, ere midnight. Nay, I have made my peace—I 
have seen a priest.” 

“Thou didst say, when thou wert queen there should be no 
priest in the kingdom.” 

“That was hy the throne—one speaketh diiferently by the 
grave.” 

“ Thy conspirator, will he he here to-night ?” 

“ Ay, I wait him now. For a twelve-month he has not once 
failed.” 

At this moment, the arras was thrust aside, and a masked man 
stepped down, first replacing the panel he had thrust aside also. 
His dress was that of the recently instituted order of Knights 
Templar. 

Down in the hall below there was great revelling. Clinking 
of goblets and chiming of silver dishes, shouts, laughs and frag- 
ments of jovial drinking choruses were flung disconnectedly out, 
as now and then a door opened and again shut. . 

“ Ye are riotous!” said the old butler, entering and standing 
with his back against the door. “It was by the empress’s order 
I admitted ye, her tenantry, to feast to-night. I entreat ye silence, 
for Mistress Cicely saith her highness dieth.” 

“She has been thus a-dying for a’most a year!” hiccupped 
one. “This empress, who, by God’s grace was not let to rule 
over us, gave me, with thirty lashes, into serfdom. What say ye, 
good men, ’twould be ridding the king of much trouble and the 
land of many dissensions, if we went up to the half guarded 
chamber and put an end to this dying! The king will mayhap 
wage us well! Give an alew, mates!” 

Seizing—some, oaken sticks, some, heavy knives, with a united 
shout they staggered from the room ; rolling through others .and 
along damp passages, they finally tumbled up the winding stair- 
ways to the empress’s apartment, hurling the two trembling 
guards over the balustrade. As their leader, bludgeon in hand, 
flung open the door, the Knight Templar faced them with an un- 
sheathed sword, throwing back his hood. 

“ Back, villains!” he said, in a hoarse command. The torch 
they carried revealed his identity, and both dismayed and thun- 
der-struck, they turned with muttered oaths and reeled back. 

Maude, who had vouchsafed no notice of the conspirator be- 
fore, still reclining, spoke. He had drawn his hood across his 
face again as he turned. 

“Thou and I have conspired long,” said the empress. “I did 
mark thee for my purpose when first I saw thy shadow. I bave 
not wished harm to the king, but I would have unthroned him. 
If I had bound him here, I would have kept him rarely. Now, I 
am losing myself. I wish naught more of thee.” 

“Thou relinquishest,” said the Templar, in a changing voice, 
“thy hate to Stephen ?” 

Maude raised herself upon her elbow, listening as if his tone 
struck her discordantly, the fever, which for twenty months had 
never left her cheeks, flushing up in crimson with indignant de- 
fiance, and all her beauty broke forth again like the last flame of 
a dying fire. 

“TI never questioned yet,” said.she, “ hadst thou in truth taken 
Knight Templar oaths, or if thy habit were aught but a disguise ; 
now, suffer me to see thy face!” 

Kneeling, with both cloak and hood thrown off, ‘“‘ Maude, canst 
thou spurn me now ?” marmured Stephen. 

All the tenderness, quenched and hidden in Maude’s life, flood- 
ed her soul at this moment. She extended her hands as if to 
take him to her heart, but harshly changing the movement, thrust 
the incomprehensible lover, without contact, from her. 

“ As thou prayest thy trespass be overlooked !” he implored. 

The cold, searching look was his sole reply. 


“ Mother,” said the child, “thy hand, erewhile burning as a 
furnace, is cold as ice.” 

“The furnace is here, child !” she cried, beating her breast. 
Her eyes still answered Stephen’s, self-control still in her power. 
The turf fire had sunk low, gray ashes lay on the hearth, but 
gleams of gliding light flashed up, on the ceiling. 

“Whence come they?” said Maude, indifferently, to the old 
man. 

“Tt is the king’s men,,who toss’ their flambeaux in the court- 
yard, below,” he answered. 

The disdain deepening in her smile, though the effort should 
destroy her, grew not one whit the milder, as she still gazed with 
false contempt on Stephen, who held her impassive hand. A sob 
changed into a gasp, while the young prince burst out in a low, 
strange crying. There were four sovereigns in the room—one 
regnant, one uncrowned, one discrowned, one dead. 

Unquiet Mande. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


HOLIDAY REVERIES. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Own the morning of one of our annual holidays we found our- 
selves gazing abstractedly upon a solitary leaf that hung upon the 
topmost bough of the tree directly in front of our study window. 
The wintry wind was swaying it wildly to and fro, and although 
the damps and frosts of autumn had taken all the verdure and 
even vitality out of it, still it clung with stubborn tenacity to its 
hold upon the frail bough, where, among hundreds of its kindred, 
it had helped cheer and give its shade to multitudes amidst the 
scorching heats of mid-summer. We wondered as we gazed, 
why it lingered ; for just about yonder eddy its numerous com- 
panions were whirling in fantastic dances, while anon they would 


. rise in the air as if in frolicsome glee, seeming to close their frail - 


destiny in the merry evolutions of a polka or a waltz with one of 
their kindred. And such an air of desolation, such a look of 
loneliness, as pervaded the sere and dried leaf, led off my thoughts 
into the common analogy, which we so often use when we com- 
pare the moral with the natural aspects of humanity. In close 
proximity to the last leaf, we began to summon up thoughts—no, 
they rather came without our bidding, and the vacant chair stood 
before us, which upon our last holiday was filled with venerated 


The lineaments of that placid countenance rose distinctly 
before us, but it was the impersonation of an angel now ;— 
we began to trace the spirit’s flight with our finite vision ;—yon- 
der speck of fleecy cloud, or away in the blue depths of ether ;— 
perhaps in the twinkling of the star we gazed upon at midnight, 
that eye was still bending over us—we did not feel the impulse to 
weep or complain that the vacant seat was tenantless ;—we were 
not selfish enough for that, but we sought to gather from the rem- 
iniscences of the past, a beam of light to travel in the footsteps of 
such wisdom as had preceded us, and so we welcomed the holiday 
which suggested such associations. We had turned but a mo- 
ment, yet when we again sought the last leaf, it had gone; its 
brief exit caused an involuntary sigh, for we felt one of our 
humble monitors had departed, and in that naked branch nothing 
was left us but the mute faith which shall clothe it again in fresh- 
ened beauty, with a succession of leaves in its vernal resurrection. 
So we rejoiced in the appointments of Providence, and as we 
closed our reverie, the feeling lingered, that if true to the light of 
conscience, as was the leaf to the time of its fall, we may be 
equally assured of a more incorruptible inheritance when we put 
off the clothing of our frail humanity. 

We love to study the book of nature; it is but the handmaid 
of revelation, the twin-sister of faith, the internal evidence which 
no other philosophy can apply. We remember it was but a few 
weeks since, when we missed a tiny rivulet that had always 
threaded our way in the tangled wildwood. Once we saw a par- 
ty of squirrels who had made their bed in a nest of damp leaves, 
come to this little spring to drink. We sat in quiet ambush and 
looked upon their playful glee—now nestling under a canopy of 
leaves, then bearing off a mat for their winter’s hoard, and their 
animated life infused a charm info our own. But when the 
streamlet became dry we saw none of the squirrels, yet there was 
a little scoop of dried leaves and a hollow aperture, as if some 
specimen of animal life had been there. We steoped and. looked 
within; a small handful of nuts lay there, and beside them a 
bushy tail stretched at full length ;—we gently stirred the bed, 
but there was no timid and bounding spring to elude our ac- 
quaintance ; for owr squirrel was dead! The remembrance of 
this fact, trifling though it be, suggested to us the forms of many 


_ who began last year’s holidays with us, over whom the ocean is 


now singing a requiem—and yet others who had gathered heaps 
of shining dust in a strange land, and there had lain themselves 
beside it, no more to join our social band. 

But why pursue this sad reverie? Laughing chi/dhood is still 
before us full of glee—the strong arm upon whom for years we 
have leaned, is still within our reach; the world is full of sun- 
shine, and we would cast no shadow upon the full holiday enjoy- 
ments which relieve our working days from the dull monotony of 
cares, which too prematurely plant indelible furrows upon the 
faces we would fain keep young a little longer. 

Women are like the temples of the Egyptian which, beneath the 
finest exterior, and the blaze of gold and azure, enclose a cat, a 
se t or a crocodile. If you pierce their garments, their paint, 
their brilliant attire, you will not find the image of God ; but only 
a false and corrupted soul, a mere animal.— St. Clement. 
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MRS. SHERWOOD. 

Our subscribers will thank us 
for presenting them with a spirit- 
ed likeness of this fair equestrian 
performer, as she appears in one 
of her acts at Joe Pentland’s circus 
at the Howard Atheneum of this 
city. Mrs. Sherwood’s personal 
appearance is prepossessing, while 
her daring grace and self-com- 
mand win her the enthusthstic >. 
of the spectators. We 

ave no need of importing horse- 
women from the French Hippo- 
drome, when we have such riders 
in our midst. The circus always 
has been and always will be pop- 
ular. It is idie to deny the taste 
for it—it has ever been relish- 
ed by the most civilized people, 
and in times of the most civilized 
development. The equestrian fea- 
tures of the Olympian games were 
not the least attractive. There is 
something regal and poctical about 
a horse ; and when associated with 
man in the performance of feats 
which exhibit the intrepidity of 
one, and the s and docility of 
the other, the combination is high- 
ly attractive. One of the most 
vivid impressions of our early 
days is the remembrance of a 
grand entree—the first we ever saw 
—in the Washington Garden Am- 
phitheatre, at the corner of West 
and Tremont Streets. The fiery 
speed of the trained horses—the 
gallantry and grace of the riders 
—the jingle of spurs and bits—the 
wave of plumes, the flash of gold 
and—diamonds, we thought them, 
altogether served to make up a 
vision, often recurred to when the 

of the Arabian Nights re- 
quired mental illustration. On 
comparing the past and present, 
we find that circus-riding has kept 
pace with the improvement of oth. 
er professions. It used to be 
thought quite a daring feat for a man or woman to dance on a 
fiat saddle, piled with powdered rosin, and strapped on the back 
of an old nag who went his rounds as soberly as a horse in a bark 
mill, with a gait as gentle and easy as a boat upon the water. 
Now we have rampant colts, as wild as prairie horses, dashing 
round the ring like whirlwinds, with never saddle or rein to aid 
the foot or hand of the daring rider. It is hardly necessary to 
speak of Joe Pentland, the manager of the circus that suggested 
the above remarks, for every one knows him as a favorite clown, 
a fellow of infinite humor, and a man of tact and taste. Which 
ever way the world turns he is one of those who are always up- 
permost—one of those who command success by deserving it. The 
formances generally of this company at the Howard Atheneum, 
ave been of an admirabl€ and taking character, guided by that 
good taste so desirable in like exhibitions, but which, we regret to 
say, is too often lost sight of by equestrian establishments, both 
in this country and in Europe. 


MRS. SHERWOOD, AT THE HOWARD ATHENZUM, BOSTON, 


MR. FORREST AS HAMLET. ACT III. 

Our artist has here presented us with a spirited sketch of 
Forrest, the tragedian, in the play-scene of Hamlet, as he performed 
it during his recent engagement at the Boston Theatre. Hamlet 
is reclining at the feet of Ophelia (Mrs. Barrow), his mind com- 
pletely absorbed in watching the effect of the snare he has con- 
trived “ to catch the cdnscience of the king.” Hamlct’s unsteady 
passion—Ophelia’s love—the yuilty terrors of the king—the 

ant which causes them, a play within a play—wheel within 
wheel—by their contrasts and effects, make this one of the most 
emphatic scenes of the tragedy. Mr. Forrest’s conception and 
rendition of Hamlet were those of a close student and a finished 
artist. It was a triumphant refutation of the sneers of those who 
have called him a mere physical actor. There is a certain class 
of idealists to whom matter is a great bughear. They measure 
a man’s mental calibre by his weight in the scales. A man of 
sixteen stone can never rise to the height of the higher range of 


the drama, while a feather-weight 
must certainly be inspired. In 
the eyes of these critics, the very 
qualities which commend an artist 
to the many, are so many blem- 
ishes. A fine voice, a graceful 
gesture, a commanding 
are so many evidences of the pre- 
dominance of matter over mind. 
We think some of the worship- 
pers of Macready loved him for 
that voice, which Willis, we be- 
lieve, compared to the rattling of 
broken crockery falling down a 
well, and considered the nightly 
repetition of the identical gestures, 
positions on the stage and incli 
tions of the body in the same 
as proof of consummate art. Mr. 
Forrest is an artist—but he often 
trusts, as a man of genius should, 
to the inspiration of the moment. 
There are rules—and rigid ones 
—in all arts, but genius is privi- 
leged at times to over-ride them. 
Raphael violated the rules of per- 
spective with wonderful effect— 
; liston, in one of his pictures has 
— shadows that fall towards the 
: light! The rigid formalist can 
no moré be a great actor, than the 
mere mechanical draughtsman can 
become, by rule, a great artist. 
Mr. Forrest is not our ideal of a 
tragedian—but, “ take him for all 
in all,” he is the greatest living 
actor on the boards, The success 
of his engagement at the Boston 
showed that his popularity was 
undiminished. It has often been 
our lot to witness a performance 
where the leading actor was so 
 wretchedly supported, that every 
fl illusion was destroyed, and the au- 
dience kept in a constant fever of 
annoyance. This was not the 
case during Mr. Forrest’s engage- 
ment : he was well supported 
throughout, and his performances 
showed that he felt the security of 
his surroundings. The company at the Boston is strong and well 
balanced, being quite adequate in itself to the acceptable perform- 
ance of a full tragedy or comedy. The possession of such a com- 
pany is the corner-stone of success. But for this, even with the 
renewed zeal for theatricals and the disposition to encourage them, 
the Boston Theatre, after a few brilliant houses, secured by the 
novelty, would have been a failure. Costly stars would have at- 
tracted periodical crowds, but an occasional surplus would not 
have covered the deficit of weeks of poor business. As it is, 
stars come very acceptably, like a bonne bouche at a well-kept table. 
We can dine very well on the ordinary a and good fare, 
and should not los our appetites even if the promised friandise 
were not forthcoming. Mr. Barry has fairly and nobly redeemed 
the pledge which he made at the opening of this magnificent 
theatre, and the public have shown a determination to support 
him in his endeavors to make the Boston Theatre a credit to the 
dramatic art. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 
YOR THE NEW YEAR. 


In announcing the Flag of our Union for the new year 1855, 
we deem it necessary to promise but little; the paper after nine 
years of unprecedented success is too well known to require any 
puffing. By liberal management its circulation has reached to so 
large an edition that, while we furnish the finest of paper and issue 
a journal entirely original, the products of the best and most pop- 
ular writers, we are yet able to furnish it at the same low rate as 
our cotemporaries. 

One more number will complete the present volume, when 
we shall commence the new year with new type, a new dress 
throughout, and a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag superior to any of 
its predecessors. It will continue to give the same large amount 
of original and entertaining sketches, stories and novelettes, and 
fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial department, which will 
be as heretofore under the immediate control and care of Mr. 
Ballou. Several new and popular writers have been engaged for 
the year, and the Flag will be improved in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to exclude from its col- 
umns everything of an immoral or indelicate nature, so that parents 
need not fear to place it in the hands of their children, or maidens 
to read aloud from its columns. It shall be a refined and acceptu- 
ble visitor to old and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles, embracing historical romances, pictures of so- 
cial life, anecdotes, gems of thought and wit and humor. 

We shall commence in the first number of the new year a bril- 
liant and taking novelette from the pen of that favorite novelist 
and admirable writer, Lieutenant Murray, one of the best 
stories we have ever read in manuscript or print, entitled 

THE SEA WITCH: 
or, — 
THE AFRICAN QUADROON. 
A TALE OF THE SLAVE COAST. 

By reference to our terms, on another page, it will be seen that 
any person who sends us sixteen subscribers will receive the sev- 
enteenth copy gratis. Subscribe early and have the numbers from 
the first of the year. Notwithstanding we printed a largely in- 
creased edition last January, yet it will be remembered that it was 
all exhausted at once, and we were obliged to disappoint many. 


Bora Parers.—In renewing subscriptions upon the Flag or 
Pictorial, let our readers remember that by enclosing four dollars 
they obtain both papers for one year. 


SPLINTERS. 


The average life of a needle-woman is ten years, and two- 
thirds die of consumption. 
..+. Pliny Miles, the Iceland traveller, called on us afew days 
since ; fresh from Europe, after ample note takings. 
«++» There are 150,000 boys in the city of New York old 
enough to attend school, and only 50,000 are sent. 
.+++ Kohl, the famous German traveller, well known by his 
published works, is travelling in America. 
- Dr. Rufas W. Griswold, we are pleased to learn—from a 
personal interview—is lately much improved in health. 
-. George Washington Lafayette, a grandson of General 
Lafayette, is making a tour of this country. 
+++. The remains of Madame Sontag, the famous vocalist, 
are waiting for transportation to Europe at Vera Cruz. 
-.. Miss Pyne, prima donpa of the English opera troupe at 
the Boston Theatre, is a fac simile in her person, of Victoria. 
+++. The Emperor Nicholas was born in 1796. He is the 
third son of the Emperor Paul, murdered by conspirators. 


.s+« ‘The largest cotton mill in the world is the Pacific, at 

Lawrence. It employs two thousand hands. 
. Seven hundred bushels of sweet potatoes have been raised 

on an acre of ground, in the State of Iowa. — 

-++« While we write, the chimes of Christ Church ring out a 
merry peal on the night air. Christmas is coming! 

..+. Prince Menschikoff was born in 1783. He is the great 
grandson of the Czar Peter’s favorite. 


-... The expenditures of Boston for the present year will be 
$2,055,741—half a million for schools. 


+++. There are twenty-eight lines of omnibuses in New York 
city, running six hundred and eighty-two vehicles. 
+++» Edward Everett will deliver the next 4th of July oration 
at Dorchester, Massachusetts, the place of his birth. 
. Major and @olonel Burns, sons of the Scottish poet, are 
now making their annual visit to their birthplace. 


WINTER. 

Winter has come down on us like an army of Cossacks from 
the frozen north. His advance guard, the angry winds, have 
opened the campaign with sharp skirmishes, ripping their way 
through forests, dashing through gorges of the hills, and scurry- 
ing across the plain— 

* A band of fierce barbarians from the hills 
Burst downward on the valleys.” 

The north wind, stern and relentless rider, has committed sad 
havoc. With a troop of kindred spirits, satellite gusts and young 
tornadoes, he has gone swaggering through our streets at night, 
reminding us of the rude antics of a crew of buccaneers from the 
Spanish Main, rattling doors and shutters, assaulting peaceable 
citizens, twisting off the signs, and driving the very watchmen. 
And hard upon his heels we shall see battalions of snow clouds, 
fierce Albanians, in white capotes, pouring forward to accomplish 
the conquest of the earth. 

Pile on the anthracite—it is only nine dollars a ton,—open the 
draughts of your air-tights, and bid your registers wide yawn. It 
is a genial season after all, though one misses those focal fires— 
those piles of hickory, of walnut, on the domestic hearth, which 
once made glad the merry winter season. There was mirth, mer- 
riment and geniality in the old-fashioned semi-circle that bounded 
that pile of crimson and living flame, and coal in its are. And it 
was pleasant, after the guests had departed, to sit in slippers, half 
inclining bedward, and half impelled to linger and watch the 
glowing embers, and out of their fantastic ruins to build fairy 
palaces, all encrusted with diamonds, and sapphires, and rubies, 
and plates of gold, an ideal home for an ideal being. Now it is 
only a grim pleasure at best, to warm oneself by an unseen fire, 
to inhale the hot breath of the element as it comes through iron 
jaws, and rises in invisible colamns to the ceiling. 

How the hard, frosty pavements send the rattle of carriage- 
wheels to the reverberating echoes as they dash through the nar- 
row streets with their precious freight of youth, beauty and hope, 
consigned to theatre, ball, or concert-room. The white shoulders, 
soon to gleam in gaslight, are kept warm by ermine or sable, and 
the dainty feet are encased in fur-lined slippers. A summer at- 
mosphere will receive these young revellers in halls where the 
camelia expands its snowy bosom, and the orange blossoms pour 
their tropic fragrance on the air. But hard by the palace, within 
a bow-shot, perhaps, poverty wraps its poor tatters around its 
shrinking form, and gazes with hollow, sleepless eyes upon the 
fireless grate—happy if hunger do not gnaw, or sickness mine 
meanwhile. Still, through the patches of the frosty window- 
panes, mocking lights are seen in the lordly neighbor’s mansion, 
and in the cold winter moonlight, the tall Gothic spire, with its 
crowning cross, rears its delicate tracery against the steely sky. 

Pleasant is the first note of winter to the wealthy citizen and 
his family ; it is a carnival holytide. But to the poor and desti- 
tute, it is more appalling than the first signal-gun that booms over 
the fated field of battle. Let not the first forget the latter in this 
their hour of trial. Fuel, clothing—gifts unfelt by the donor— 
will carry gladness to and reap blessings in many a stricken 
household. 


A TRUE HERO. 

Dr. James Thompson, surgeon of the 44th British regiment, 
in the Crimea, saved the lives of three hundred and forty wound- 
ed Russians in the battle of Alma. He was aided in his good 
deeds by his servant. For four or five days they, andthey alone, 
had to wait upon and support this enormous mass of severely 
wounded men. The task was, in many respects, a most danger- 
ous one. As we have seen, the patients themselves were not to 
be trusted. The Cossacks might also at any time make prisoners 
of them on the retreat of the allied armies. The dead were fes- 
tering in heaps around the sick and dying. These two men fre- 
quently had to bury a horrible mass of carcases and fragments 
positively before they could get at some poor wounded wretches. 
In this way they must, with their own hands, have dragged out 
and buried some two hundred. The doctor subsequently fell a 
victim to cholera before Sebastopol. He deserves a monument. 

“Tue Rerustican Courr.”—We hear unlimited praise be- 
stowed upon the house of D. Appleton & Co., New York, in con- 
nection with the elegant volume—which we have before noticed— 
entitled as above, which they have just issued. The work, in any 
of its departments, has never been excelled in Europe or Amer- 
ica. As a beautiful gift-book at this season of the year, it must 
find a large sale. Redding & Co. have it. 


Our Dotiar Macazine.—We have already entirely exhanst- 
ed our first edition of the new magazine. The price is a novelty 
in the publishing business, being the cheapest work in the world. 
Subscribers’ names will be duly registered ; first come first served ; 
and a new edition will be put to press in a few days. We confi- 
dently expect to print a hundred th d monthly of this maga- 
zine, before the end of the year. 


PicToRIAL Sxzrcuss.—We shall be pleased to receive pencil 
sketches from our friends in any part of the country, depicting lo- 
calities of general interest, or notable buildings of architectural 


Qas.—Never since we have made general use of gue has it 
been of so poor a quality as at the present time. A little whole- 


some competition would be an excellent thing in this business in 
Boston. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year in a style of real 
excellence and beauty which the Pictorial has never yet reached. 
To ensure this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, design- 
ers and engravers, and shall increase the number of illustrations 
from one to two hundred per annum—one more entire page being 
devoted to this purpose, making éight illustrated pages in each 
number. Besides this, the Pictorial will appear on a quality of 
paper vastly superior to what has been used heretofore, having a 
pearl satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty to the 
engravings, which will also be of a greatly improved character, 
artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to make the Pictorial 
a paper that shall be a credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, and not one particle behind the best European illustrated 
journals. Its literary character will also be greatly improved, and 
more attention given to its descriptive department and editorials , 
for which purpose the proprietor has associated with himself, as 
assistant editor, Francis A. Durivace, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in the literary world as a ripe scholar, a graceful and ready 
writer, and an author whose fame is already established. This ar- 
rangement will greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the Pictorial. 

We shall commence in number one of the new volume an ad- 
mirable and deeply interesting story from the pen of Francis A. 
Durivage, Esq., entitled : 

—oR,— 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased expense is incurred 
to improve and perfect the paper, it will be observed that there is 
no change in the price, but that any person sending us sizteen sub- 
scribers will receive the seventeenth copy gratis. For terms, see 
imprint given below. Let our friends subscribe early, as one 
more paper will complete the volume, and we desire to print 
enough for all demands. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Orrill, Mr. Stephen Kemie to Miss Anna Martin. 
By Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. Amory Morse, of Natick, to Mrs. Elizabeth D. Ware. 
By Rev. Mr. Parker. Mr. Joseph 8. Hilliard to Miss Mary Caroline Jenkins. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charies R. Hamilton to Miss Charlotte L. Griggs. 
By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. John D. Pratt, of Fitchburg, to Mrs. Mary Haley. 
By Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. James Browning to Miss Maria R. McGrath. 
7 Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Andrew J. Isham, of New York, to Miss Amanda 


M. Lacas 

At Bast Boston, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. George 8. Wentworth to Miss Sa- 
rah F.3 
AL Charlestown, by Rev Mr. Laurie, Mr. Charles H. Watts to Miss Margaret 
At Hoxbury, by Rev. Dr. Hooker, Henry Hill, Esq. to Mrs. Susanna Coit 


At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Silas W. Holman, of Harvard, to Miss 
Anna E. Homer. 

At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr. Drown, Mr. Sewall B. Brackett, of Baltimore, to 
Miss Mary Caroline Richardson. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, J. Marshall Adams, Esq. to Miss Laura 
Ann Goodwin, both of Lowell. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah W., wife of Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet, wife of Mr. Thomas Keenan, 51; Widow Huldah Eaton; Miss Mary 
Davenport, 90; Mr. William Brown, 72. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Creighton, 31 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Dorcas Holiday, 64. 

At Malden. Miss Ruth Perkins, 21. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Anna Prichard, formerly of Billerica, 92. 

At Medford, Mr. James T. Floyd, 83. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Mary C., wife of Mr. Sup * Veazie, 66. 

At Dover, Mr. Nathaniel Capen of Dedham, 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth, wife ovr. Wm. H. Tappan, 20. 

At Fall River, Mr. Abner Bassett, formeriy of Taunton, 50. 

At Topsfield, Widow Sarah Marsh, formerly of Newburyport, 79. 

At South Deerfield. Mr. Alonzo L. Potter, formerly of Boston. 

At Exeter, N. H., Mrs Elizabeth T.. wife of Mr. Wm. M. Hunnewell, 29. 

At Brookline, Vt., Dea. William Hills, a revolutionary soldier, 97. 

At Deep River, Conn., Rev. Ezekiel Rich, for many years pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Troy, N.H. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole spiced with wit 
and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making @ paper entirely original im its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known worid, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the prineipal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merehant serviee, with fine and accurate portraks 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
ey on fine satin surface paper, with new and b 


mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months making a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 


TERMS:—-INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Seventeenth copy 

and one copy of Guagen’s Picte- 
RIAL, when en together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

(U7 The Preroaiat may be obtained at any of the periodieal depots through- 
out the country, and of newamen, at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Saruapar, by 

M. M. BALLOU, 
or TREMONT Boston, Mase. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
SORROW. 


BY A. STEWART. 


0, do not ask me why I weep, 
Or why in sorrow I repine; 
T cannot hush my woes to sleep, 
There is no balm for grief like mine; 
My heart’s bereft of happiness, 
And sorrows o’er its own distress. 
OQ, do not ask me for the song 
Which promised years of future bliss, 
And while it swelled upon my tongue, 
Lalied care into forgetfulness ; 
Such joyous seasons once were mine, 
But now I bow at misery’s shrine. 
But soon all anguish may be o'er, 
And sorrow will be felt no more ; 
Yes! when the solemn bell shall toll, 
And tell the departure of a soul, 
©, then how sweet my sleep will be, 
Beneath some lone end shady tree. = 


» 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


DIOGENES. 


A SOUVENIR OF SINOPE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Berore the bloody episode which decided the Eastern war had 
fixed attention on the city of Sinope, how many people were 
there in the world who knew anything about this ancient capital 
of Mithridates? I could name but three, and of those three doc- 
tors in geography, how many could tell for what the city of the 
ex-kingdom of Pontus, the present entrepot of the Turkish navy, 
was celebrated in the third year of the ninety-first Olympiad ? 

You cannot guess? Then I must tell you. 

Sinope was the birth-place of Diogenes, the celebrated cynic. 
And Diogenes being no better known than his country, or being 
very imperfectly known by some sayings which have neither com- 
pleteness nor signification, you will, perhaps, not be sorry to learn 
at once the real life and doctrines of this singular philosopher. 

His father, named Isicius, was a money-changer at Sinope. 
The coin was adulterated. Isicius was arrested and died in pris- 
on ; Diogenes took flight and stopped only at Athens. 

Here, proscribed, dishonored, without money and without re- 
sources, he became a philosopher and a philosophic moralist. 
He attached himself to Antisthenes, adopted his ideas and copied 
his manners. Bare-footed, bearded, ragged, a staff in his hand, 
he presented himself as a spectacle to the city; he wished to be 
its instructor, he was only its buffoon. I know not whether his 
conduct was in good faith. It is probable that he commenced by 
making a virtue of necessity ; philosophy was the mask under 
which he concealed his disgrace and perhaps his vexation. After- 
wards, and by dint of repeating the maxims of Antisthenes, he 
ended by being impressed and identified, in some degree, with his 
part. The laughter which he excited did not prevent his being 
for the Athenians an object of curiosity and of astonishment. 
They thronged around him, they interrogated him, they gathered 
and repeated his sallies ; the great invited him to dinner. Much 
effrontery and wit was necessary to maintain this part; Diogenes 
had both ; he could then, at the end of @ certain time, resume his 
seriousness. The profession, after all, was not as painful as it 
seems ; there was good in it, especially when the habit was acquir- 
ed and the first blush effaced ; it flateered vanity, idleness and 
gluttony. A cynic had, besides, free elbows, like a santon at 
Constantinople or an official fool at court. 

It is thus, we believe, that we must represent Diogenes, if not 
all the cynics. He was at first only a comedian, laughing out- 
wardly, but secretly ashamed of his condition. He grew accustom- 
ed to it by degrees, became fond of it and continued the masquer- 
ade, not without a sort of philosophic conviction ; finally it became 
an illusion and a mania. 

Here are some features of his life. 

All his philosophy was comprised in morality. A witness of 
the disorders into which reasoning had drawn other sects, he as- 
sumed as a guide only instinct, forgetting, as Cicero observes, 
that reason is the instinct of man. He therefore, demanded of 
animals rules of conduct. A mouse taught him to live without 
any particular lodgings ; wolves demonstrated to him the useless- 
ness of kettles. After their example he tore with his nails and 
ate raw meat, which did not prevent him from sitting down, when 
the opportunity presented itself, at the tables of the rich. Placing 
the greatness of men in this degradation, he affected to be aston- 
ished that they did not imitate him; he went about the streets 
armed with a lantern, saying that he was in search of a man; he 
was heard to ery out in the thoroughfares : 

“OQ men! come to me ;” and then he drove away with blows 
of his staff the passengers who responded to his appeal. 

“ And what is this then but a man?’ asked they. “ Where 
have you seen one?” 

“J have seen at Sparta, children—men, nowhere.” 

A fine reply, if Diogenes had indeed comprehended the dignity 
of man! but his conduct proved that his ideas of it were false. 
Even the Lacedemonians and Athenians whom he insulted, with- 
out having perfect notions on this point, might have shown it to 
him in many respects. 

Diogenes was better acquainted with the vices of men than with 
their virtues. One day he was seev extending his hand to a 
statue and addressing to it a thousand supplications. As he ob- 
tained nothing, he addressed himself to another stasuc, then to a 


third, painting to them his distress, as if he had hoped to soften 
them. Some one asked him what this proceeding signified. He 
replied : 

iinoustuunall of men, he finds them hard, cold, deaf, 
mute as these stones; I am accustoming myself thus to their 
usages.” 

The interview of Diogenes with Alexander is too well known 
to be repeated here. We must also pass over in silence a multi- 
tude of anecdotes equally well known, which would lengthen this 
article, without adding, it seems to us, any saliant feature to the 
physiognomy of the philosopher. 

We may, nevertheless, recall some of the familiar maxims of 
Diogenes. 

“An ignorant rich man is a sheep with a golden fleece.” “ Hon- 
est men are the images of the gods.” ‘ Poor old age is a re- 
mediless misfortune.” “If you marry young, it is too early; if 
old, it is too late.” ‘‘To retrace one’s steps at the moment of 
embarking, to quit the table where a great man is seated, to 
break off a marriage before concluding it, are three praiseworthy 
resolutions.” 

These sentences, in which the good, bad and indifferent are 
mingled and confounded, are not alone the faithful expression of 
the wisdom of Diogenes, they sum up, on these subjects, all the 
wisdom of the ancients. 

Diogenes fell, we know not how, into slavery. He was sold 
to a Corinthian named Xenidas, who carried him to his city, 
where the philosopher finished his career. Diogenes expired at 
the age of ninety, the same year with Alexander. Some say 
that he died voluntarily by suppressing his breath; others attest 
that he died of indigestion, from having eaten the raw foot of an 
ox. Both these deaths are those of a philosopher, but the second 
is more that of a cynic. . 

Geographers insist that Sinope has changed its place, that it 
formerly stood on the neighboring coast, where are still the ruins 
of atemple. Antiquarians designate there even the spot where 
stood, they say, the natal home of Diogenes, and the stones of 
the house of Isicius find purchasers among the credulous. 

The dealer in them is of a piece with the Athenian who offered 
to M. Chateaubriand fragments of the tub of Diogenes. Both 
have but one connection with the ancient philosopher—they are 
of the school of the cynics. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Porms sy Wituiam Winter. Boston: George W. Briggs. 

These poems are the first-fruit offerings of a young man of eighteen, many 
of them written at a much earlier age, but exhibiting vigorous thought, a fine 
fancy and great command of lan . We have rarely seen a first volume of 
fairer promise,and we claim no prophetic gift, when we predict that the name 
of William Winter (n0 nom de plume, dear reader, but a veritable one) will 
one day, and that no distant one, rank with those of our most favorite sons of 
song. This volume is dedicated, by permission, to Longfellow, and the poems 
are introduced by a modest and graceful preface, which cannot fail to prepos- 
sess the reader in the young poet's favor. 


Tat Lapres’ New Boox or Cookery. By Saran Joserua Hats. Fifth Edi- 

tion. New York: H. Long & Brother. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 474. 

If the sale of this admirable work be any indication, we should judge either 
that the ladies of America were most systematic housekeepers, or that servants 
were becoming literary. The fact is, that the good old fashion of ladies at- 
tending personally to the wants of their families is coming into vogue again. 
With such books as this for guides, we may look for any number of model 
housekeepers. Redding & Co. have the work for sale in this city. 


Ovr-Doors at IDLEWILD: or, the Shaping of a Home on the Banks of the 
Hudson. By N. P. Wuuis. New York: Charles Scribner. 1855. 12mo. 


pp. 519 

We had no idea till we saw the pretty volume, that the writer's charming 
Idlewild Letters had reached to such a bulk. Each letter, as it came out in 
the Home Journal, was such an exquisite bonne bouche, that we could hardly 
believe our Amphictyon capable of spreading his whole board with such delica- 
cies. The letters are introduced by an excellent preface. The work may be 
found at Redding & Co.'s, 8 State . 


Bravrirot Beetaa. By Mre. L. C. Tornit, author of “ Queer Bonnets,” etc. 
New York: Charles & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 271. 


Mesers. Redding & Co. have for sale this interesting juvenile story from the 
pen of a lady who has given proof of her ability to write successfully for young 
people! It is got up in a neat style worthy of the text. 


Taz Rarcatoner: or Magic Fife. By Guerav Nisairz. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. H.C. Conawr. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1855. 
18mo. pp. 165. For sale by Redding & Co., 8 State Street. 
This is one of those capital juvenile stories in which 

It has been translated 


German writers excel. 
by Mrs Conant, and is just the thing for a 


Suorr Parext Szxuors. By Dow Jn. New York: H. Long & Brother. 8 vols. 

“ Dow Jr.” is the nom de plume of « “ fellow of infinite wit,” whose “ ser- 
mons” embrace a vast variety of topics, treated with mingled mirth, pun- 
gency, sarcasm and sobriety. Very ular when appearing in the columns 
of a pewspaper, they will doubtless 2 bost of readers in book form. Red- 
ding & Co , Boston. 


York: H. Long & Brother. 1858. . pp. 384. 
have 


A eeries of thrilling tales, Granted experience 
eliciting many inquiries as to the au which still remains a mystery. 

"Boston, 


The book willamply repay perusal. It is to be had of Redding & Co. 


New Recerer Book. By Mrs. Sanam Joszrua Hatz. New York: 
H. Long & Brother. 1853. I2mo. pp. 394. 


This is a truly surprising collection of valuable maxims, direc: 
calculated 


Maxues or Wasurnoton, Political, Social, Moral and i . Collected and 
D.D., « citizen of the United 
Appleton & Co. I2mo. pp. 423. 

‘This is indeed a golden gift, though a plain, uniliustrated volume. It should 
be im the hands of every American. If there are no dazzling flashes of genius 
sm the writings and sayings of Weshington, they are stamped with « sterling 
common sense that ti mplishes more than genius. This volume 
is a most complete on the well balanced mind of the Father of his 
Country. For sale by & Co. 


A or Frowses. By 8.G.Goopricu. Colored illus- 
trations. New York: Appleton & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 320. 


This is splendidly bound and ly Ulustrated » 
crowded full of good things ent op 
is about as well known to the blice, young and old, as any American 
author. We ere glad that Mr. G *h has pot vocation of 

for the public, and that he finds liberal enough to issue 
bis ip unrivalled style. For sale by & Co. 


Heanse-Eass: or, The Brother's Wife. By the author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe.” 
Ip 2vols. I2mo. New York: Appleton & Co. 1855. 
This is @ good old-faehioned two volume novel, written with great spirit and 
felicity of style. The plot is arcfull: aud weil wrought out, the 


constructed 
con easy and natural: ine word, it is one of those books whic 
having once takep up, you are 
the last chapter. 


to lay aside, till you have 
For sale by Redding & Co. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past; 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


DECEMBER SEVENTEENTH. 
1734.—Wm. Floyd, signer of Declaration, from New York, 
born on Long Island. 
1809.—Sir John Moore commenced his retreat. 
1849.—Cholera raged violently in Texas. 


DECEMBER EIGHTEENTH. 
1795.—Gen. St. Cyr defeated the Austrians at Schop. 
1844.—Destructive fire at Salem, Mass. 
1851.—Kossuth received in the church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 

lyn. 

DECEMBER NINETEENTH. 
1790.—Sir William Parry, the explorer, born. 
1793.—Toulon taken by storm from the English. 
1813.—Fort Niagara captured by the British. 

1845.—* Belle Zane ”’ lost on the Mississippi. Twenty drowned. 
1851.—Legal banquet to Kossuth. 


DECEMBER TWENTIETH. 

1686.—Sir E. Andros arrived in Boston, as governor of New 
England and New York. 

1803.—Gov. Clairbone took possession of Louisiana, purchased 
from France. 

1815.—Lavalette escaped from Paris jail the day before his 
ordered execution. 

1847.—Severe freshet in Mississippi and Alabama. 

1849.—Father Mathew invited to sit within the bar of the U. 
S. Senate. 

DECEMBER TWENTY-FIRST. 

1698.—Gen. Oglethorpe born in Surrey, England. 

1776.—Benjamin Franklin arrived in Paris. 

1808.—Wellington defeated the French at Vimiera. 

1829.—Laura Bridgeman born at Hanover, N. H. 

1845.—Important English victory over the Sikhs in the Punjaub. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-SECOND. 

1668.—Stephen Daye, first American printer, died at Cam- 
bridge, aged 58. 

1719.—American Weekly Mercury started at Philadelphia by 
A. Bradford. 

1828.—Mrs. Rachael, wife of President Jackson, died, aged 61. 

1845.—Great celebration at Plymouth of the two hundred twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Pilgrims’ landing. 

1847.—Abd-el-Kader surrendered to the French. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-THIRD. 
1783.—Washington resigned his commission, at Annapolis. 
1798.—French republican forces captured Rome. 
1811.—Three British men-of-war wrecked in the channel; all 

on board lost. 
1839.—Lady Hester Stanhope died in Syria. 


‘NERVOUSNESS OF THE DOG. 


The nervous system in this creature is largely developed, and, 
exerting an influence over all his actions, gives character to the 
beast. The brain of the dog is seldom in repose; for even when 
asleep, the twitching of his legs, and the suppressed sounds which 
it emits, inform us that it is dreaming. No animal is more actu- 
ated by the power of imagination. Who is there that has not 
seen the dog mistake objects in the dusk of the evening? De- 
lirium usually precedes its death, and nervous excitability is the 

nea paniment of its disorders. To diseases of a cere- 
bral or spinal character it is more liable than any other domesti- 
cated animal. Its very bark is symbolical of its temperament, 
and its mode of attack energetically declares the excitability of 
its nature. ‘The most fearful of all the diseases to which it is ex- 
ed (rabies) is essentially of a nervous character, and there are 
‘ew of its disorders which do not terminate with symptoms in- 
dicative of cranial disturbance. This tendency to cerebral affec- 
tions will, if properly considered, suggest those casual and ap- 
ropriate acts which the dog in affliction may require, and which 
it would be impossible for any author fully to describe. Gentle- 
ness should at all times be practised ; but to be truly gentle, the 
reader must understand it is imperative to be firm. Hesitation to 
an irritable being is, or s00n becomes, positive torture.—Mahew’s 
Dogs. 


» 


DECIDING A DUEL, 


The eccentric H. H. Breckenridge, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, when a young man, was chal- 
lenged to fight a duel wi an English eficer, whem be answered 
as follows : 

“T have two objections to this duel matter, the one is lest I 
should hurt you ; the other is lest you should hurt me. I don’t 
see any it would be to me to put a ball through your body. 
I can make no use of you when dead for any on gm nae re 
1 would a rabbit or turkey. I am no cannibal to feed upon the 
flesh of men. Why, then,shoot down a human creature, of whom 
I could make no use? A buffalo would make better meat; for 
though your flesh might be delicate and tender, yet it wants the 
firmness and consistency which take and retain salt. At any rate 
it would not do for a long sea voyage. You might make a g 
barbecue, it is true, being of the nature of a raccoon or oppos- 
sum; people are not in the habit of barbecuing anything that is 
human now. And as to your hide, it is not worth taking off, be- 
ing little better than a two-year-old colt! So much for you. As 
to myself, I do not like to stand in the way of anything that is 
hurtful, I am under the impression that you might hitme, This 
being the case, I think it most advisable to stay in the distance, 
If you mean to try your pistol, take some object, a tree, or barn- 
door about my dimensions, If you hit that, send me word, and 
I will acknowledge that if I had been in the agme place, you might 
also have hit me,”"—Spirit of the Times. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Philadelphia has a debt of nearly twenty millions. —— Twenty- 
five young men, from different parts of the United States are now 
pursuing their studies in Berlin, Prussia, eleven of whom gradu- 
‘ated at Harvard. More of the whole number probably have their 
homes in Massachusetts than any other State. —— The Missouri 
River is much higher than the Mississippi, being a thousand feet 
higher at Council Bluffs than the Gulf level. —— A gang of river 
pirates, who, for a long time past, have committed extensive 
depredations upon the vessels lying in Philadelphia, have at 
length been discovered and arrested. A small sloop and two 
batteaux in which they pursued their operations are in the posses- 
sion of the police. —— The Spanish navy consists of 60 vessels— 
* ».4\most as formidable as our own. —— William Smith, for killing 

i elch’s best cireus pony by striking him on the head with a 

mallet, has been commited to jail in Philadelphia, in default of 
$1000 bail. He had the care of the circus horses, and says the 
pony attempted to bite him. —— The bank of England signs its 
notes by machinery —— During three months ending October 1, 
219,613 animals were slaughtered for food in New York city, and 
during the nine months preceding that date, 700,714 were slaugh- 
tered, being at the rate of nearly one million a year, or an aver- 
age of nearly two animals to each inhabitant. —— The cradle is 
woman’s ballot-box.—— As v is often substituted for 6 in the 
spelling of Sebastopol, it may be well to state that the modern 
Greeks often used the two letters synonymously. Any scholar, 
who has studied the modern Greek, or Romaic, will be aware of 
this fact. —— The grand lodge of California expels members who 
fight duels. ——- Theodore Parker was arraigned a few days since 
before the U. 8. Circuit Court for resisting the U. S. Marshal and 
inciting a riot. He gave bail to appear and answer on the Ist of 
March, 1855.——A couple at Mt. Holly borrowed the clothes 
they were married in. —— The New York Sun gives a list of 
seven residents of Stuyvesant Square, whose wealth ia estimated 
at $7,100,000. Ex-Governor Fish is marked highest, $2,000,000, 
and Lewis L. Squire lowest, $150,000. Three Stuyvesants are 
marked $500,000 each. At a late family gathering of the Stuyve- 
sants over five millions were represented.——Congress assem bled 
at Washington, Dec. 4. —— Many of the first class sportsmen of 
Cincinnati are having tents made, and other preparations per- 
fected for a grand bear hunt in the wilds of Arkansas early in the 
ensuing month. They calculate to go up the St. Francis River, 
and remain there several days. —— The Ohio and Indiana Rail- 
road is completed to Fort Wayne. —— Proposals have been issued 
by the Cuban government for a contract for 20,000 square varas 
(the Spanish vara is thirty-three English inches) of Boston granite 
blocks, for paving the streets of Havana, for the payment of 
which the government will be responsible. —— M. Deisarte, a cele- 
brated singing master, has just patented in England an invention 
for tuning piano fortes, which is equally efficacious for a piano 
wholly out of tune, or one which has but a single false note——A 
son of James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, through 
the favor of the French emperor, is being educated at the French 
Military Academy. —— It has been alleged that a manufactory in 
Paris makes the enormous quantity of 3,800,000 chemical matches 
inaday. A Belgium journal, the Postillon de Lassine, states that 
however great the above number may appear, it is doubled in the 
manufactory of M. B. Mertens, in Belgium, where from 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 are made daily. —— The number of enrolled militia 
in Massachusetts is 135,252. —— We notice that extra small bills 
of the circus at the Howard Atheneum have been printed in the 
German language. This fact, together with the German theatri- 
cal performances in this city, are significant indications of the in- 
crease of the German population in this city. —— Mrs. H. Smith 
has recovered $3300 of the city of Lowell, for injuries sustained 
by reason of a defect in the street. ——- Mr. Healy, the American 
artist, intends to contribute to the exhibition in Paris, his por- 
traits of Miss Smead and Mr. George Peabody, the American 
merchant in London. 


A WESTERN POST-.OFFICE. 

The Chicago post office is the third in the United States in re- 
spect to the amount of matter received for distribution into mails. 
All the mails for Wisconsin, for the greater part of Iowa, for 
northern and eastern Illinois, for a large portion of Michigan, and 
for northern Indiana, are sent there in bulk to be mailed for their 
appropriate offices. There are made up and sent off daily, pack- 
ages of mails for two thousand different offices. During three 
months ending September 30, there were received for delivery in 
that city, 2,109,874 letters; all but 18,000 of which were delivered 
at the windows of that office. 


> 


A Sovprer’s Estimate or a Bartie.—Early in the morning 
after the battle of Waterloo, Dr. Hume entered the room of the 
Duke of Wellington, and reported to him the casualties that had 
come to his knowledge. The brave soldier was deeply affected, 
and in a voice tremulous with emotion, exclaimed, “ Well, thank 
God, I know not what it is to lose a battle, but it is painful to 

Make Haste sroyzy.—Captain West, of the Collins steamer 
Atlantic, says, that twelve days is as short a time as any ship 
now built can safely cross the Atlantic in ordinary weather; and 
that except in uncommon eases, every hour less than that is 
gained by a serious risk. 


4 » 


Tusn anv Now.—The ground on which the city of Cincinnati 
now stands was bought sixty-six years ago for 67 cents an acre, 
by Mr. J. C. Symmes. An acre of ground in the heart of the 
city is now worth at least 300,000 times as much as he then gave. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Napoleon through a medium states that: “Ere three months 
have passed, dating from this hour, an assassination of a crowned 
head will astonish and bewilder the magnates of Europe. 

It is roughly estimated that eight hundred and twenty-seven 
millions, five handred snd twenty-aeven thousand pounds of flour 
are annually consumed in 

hundred dollars have been subscribed in Washington 
y, towards the proposed monument to Stewart Moliand, the 
gunner of the Arctic. 

w The acco of the Louisiana im the 

o oduced will fall short st least one-third, compared 

wi it 


The revenue from the cheap postage 
a wate to meet all the expenses of the 
‘ost Office t 8 
About the Um Lake there will be extensive lumberin 

operations the coming winter. Three separate parties have 
ready fixed their locations in the vicinity of Mooselamaguntic 
and Cupsuptuck. Should the snow fall in the desired time and 
quantity, a large business will be done about those waters. 

At Cleveland the other day, a horse standing in a livery stable 
ran his tongue through a crack in a partition between two stalls. 
It was caught by another horse, and the first one drawing back, 
bit his own tongue completely off. It was found in the manger 
of the next stall. 

There were 151,449 patients treated during the year 1853, at 
the hospitals and other medical charities of New York city. To 
attend to these there were sixty-e — physicians, receiving pay in 
money or board, and one hundred and one who received nothing 
for their services. The amount of remuneration received by the 
physicians who were paid ranged from $200 to $1500. 

An individual in Michigan proposes to build a spiral staircase 
down the maelstrom, in order to recover the valuables which have 
been sucked into that immense receiver during the past two hun- 
dred years. He proposes to — a joint stock concern, under 
the name of the ~ Treasure-seeking 
Association. 


postage system, it is said, has in- 


In the removal of a mound recently at a oe 
continuance of Lafayette Street, twenty-nine human skulls and 
parts of skeletons were found in it. From the fact that mil- 
itary buttons were also found, and that a barrack was located near 
the spot during the revolution, it is thought to have been a burial 
place for soldiers. 

A young man in Alexandria, Va., is in the habit of going to 
the banks of the Potomac every day, after dinner, and throwing 
into it a of fresh, cooked mutton, weighing about two 

e thinks that he is required to minister to the wants 
of two souls in the other world. He is an industrious jeweller, 
and in all other respects is perfectly sane. 

Ata recent meeting of the New York Historical Society, W 
C. Bryant, Esq., remarked : ‘‘ The conductors of the press are the 
annalists of the ‘day. It is theirs to chronicle events as they ar- 
rive, and to throw them upon the winds which disburse them. 
The historian picks them up and weaves them into system, ex- 
tracts from them their philosophy, and gives them to ail ages and 
nations as oracles.” 


Foreign Ftems. 
Three ish generals have been killed, and five severely 
wounded at oa 


A new government loan of 600,000,000 francs is spoken ef in 
France, and a levy of 200,000 men. 

The Allies in the Crimea have been reduced by sword and pes- 
tilence to 50,000 men. They took the field with 80,000. 

Father Gavazzi now lectures dressed in a robe on which there 
is the representation of an open bible embroidered on the breast. 

An old French soldier taken prisoner by the Russians in 1812, 
rae deserted from Sebastopol, joined his countrymen, and is now 
in Paris. 

Beranger, the Burns of France, is in the enjoyment of fine 
health, and quite vigorous for a man of his years. He is now 
about seventy-five years of age. 

The “ Red Lodge,” in Bristol, England, has been purchased b 
Lady Byron, the widow of the deceased poet, and by her muni 
cently placed at the disposal of Miss Carpenter, for the p purpose 
of the reformatory schools established by that excellent lady. 


A recent Genoa letter says that among the Americans who 


have recently passed thro Genoa to Rome, is a young New 
York lawyer, of an old New Protestant family, who 
bears letters from Archbishop as a candidate the 
priesthood. 


The attempt of the manager of the Italian opera house at Lis- 
bon, to extort a higher price from the frequenters of the theatre, 
has ‘failed, and even led to a public expression by hissing Madame 
Alboni, although every one acknow her transcendent merit. 


Charles Kemble has left two daughters; Fanny, who inherits 
much of the dramatic genius of the family, and Adelaide (Mrs. 
Sartoris), who, on the opera boards, rivalled, both as an actress 
and a vocalist, the greatest of her Italian and German con- 
temporaries. 

The example set «ham Nightingale in leaving for the Cri- 
— to act as nurse, been followed by two es ee ladies 
of Lyons, one a young widow not twenty-five years o' = a 
sister, both of whom are rich and very "beantiful. Some oflicers 
will bless the day they arrive. 

A remarkable instance of vitali 
stridden by Sir George Brown at Alma. No fewer than eleven 
bullets were ex from the poor animal at Constantinople, 
whither he was sent for treatment. The horse has since rejoined 
its master, and is now perfectly well, and fit for field duty. 

Odessa commerce is in a state of stagnation. The goods ex- 
ported from Odessa in the month of October have, on an aver- 
age, been worth 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of silver roubles, but last 
month their whole value was 243,443 silver roubles. In Kertch, 
things were far worse, the value of the goods imported being 7959, 
and those exported, 739 silver roubles. 

The Russian des from the seat of war im the Crimea are 
sent by courier to Koursk in forty hours; they are transmitted 

Koursk to Moscow by the , and from Mos- 


seat b i tel an 
Sn they are legraph to 
Wa b electric Vienna, Ber- 


is recorded of the horse be- 


Sands of Gold. 


To live, is a to die is a debt. This life is only a 


Be always at leisure to do good ; never make business an 
excuse for declining the offices of humanity. —M. Aurel 

The total loss of reason is less deplorable than ‘the total 
deprivation of it.—Cowley. 

If we would perpetuate our fame or reputation, we must 
either do things worth writing or write things worth reading.— 


. Charity makes the best construction = oe and 
sons, excuses weakness, extenuates miscarriage, makes the 
of everything, forgives everybody, and serves all.—Pen. 


. The true spirit of religion cheers and calms the soul. It 
is not the business of virtue to extirpate the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them.— Spectator. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine face like the vigils 
of a card table, and those cutting passions which naturally attend 
them. Haggard looks and pale complexions are the natural im- 
dications of a female gamester.— Addison. 

We must not always speak all that we know; that would 
be be folly ; but what a man says should be what he thinks, other- 

wise it is knavery. All a man can get by a and dissembling, 
is, that he will not be believed when he speaks the truath.—Mon- 


taigne. 

Reason gives its suffrage to the truths which revelation 
has discovered. But it is our mistake to think, that because rea- 
son confirms them to us, that we had the first certain knowledge 
of them from thence, and in that clear evidence wherein we now 
possess them.—Mr. Locke. 


Joker's Budget. 


The Post asks, “‘ Why are the Russians like players at ten-pins? 
Because they are rolling balls on the alleys (allies).” 

The cloak of religion, says the London Punch, is to be known 
sometimes by the fine nap it has during the sermon time. 


The latest style of ladies’ skirts has the addition of a row of 
bristles ; it is found they sweep the stairs much better than silk. 

There are two reasons why some people don’t face the advice 
of “ mind your own business.” First, they haven’t any business, 
and second, no mind to bring to it. 


Diogenes sees in the removal by the British officers of their dis- 
tinguishing feathers at the battle of Alma, a determination in the 
soldiery not to show the white feather. 

It is thought that as Mdlle. Georges has got the bureau of canes 
and umbrellas at the Paris Fair, she will ty able to save something 
Jor a rainy day. 

“ Jo,” said a Joppa dame to her hopeful son, who followed the 
piscatory profession, “do, dear, fix up a little, you look so very 
slovenly. ©, what an awfal thing it would be if you should get 
drowned looking so!” 

A lady, very fashionably known for her mistakes in English, 
French and all languages, says : “The worst of Louis Napoleon’s 
proclamations to the army is, they are certainly extremely good, 
but they are so very ad claptrapandrum.” 

The following is recommended as a reading exercise: “I saw 
five brave maids, sitting on five broad beds, braiding broad braids. 
I said to these five brave maids, sitting on five broad beds, braid- 
ing broad braids : ‘ Braid broad braids, brave maids.’”’ 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


‘We have the first seven volumes of the PicroriaL, elegantly bound in cloth, 
end with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive parior ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume containing 


nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current events all over the 
world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous cities and instructive 
subjects ; with title-pages and indexes complete. 
the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages 3 vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novellettes from the best American 
authors, with a current record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoyment, 
both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 
—ee part of the qpuntry, on the receipt of 
mone 

Sap ani ob eur efien, and at all the periodical depots throughout the Union, 

at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


fAiscellancous family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, ~ 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. ee 
tie news of the day, so cond as to di 
of intelligence. to the pages, 
the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIGINAL PAPBB. 


a ee ee with new and beautiful type, and 


contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-reyal 
quarto pages. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subseriber, ome year, $2 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fiae oF oun Usion, and one copy of PreroriaL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 

*,* Travelling agents are not employed on this paper. 

(> The Fuse can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at PIVB cents per single copy. Published 
every SATURDAY, by 

M. M. BALLOU, 


Coanzr or TREMONT AND BRoMFURLD Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 

S. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia ; HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, 
Baltimore; A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati ; 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th 
& Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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River in an open ca- 
across 


likenesses of the lead- 
ing vocalists in the 
English opera troupe, 
whose performances 
at the Boston Theatre 
have been received 
with such favor. They 
will readily be recog- 
nized as Miss Louisa 


Pyne, the youngest | 
ima donna on the 
nglish stage, her 


older sister, Mr. Har- 
rison, the tenor, and 
Mr. Borrani, who has 
the reputation of being 
the best basso living. 
He makes for him 
@ reputation wherever 
he goes. Miss Louisa 
Pyne is quite young, 
but has been a singer 
achieved a brilliant 
utation even in her 
teens, while her sub- 
sequent career at the 
Haymarket, Drury 
Lane and Italian Op- 
era House contirmed 
the predictions of the 
musical critics of the 
at metropolis. In 
1849 she performed in 
France, and it was 
said of her that 
“« Amina (in the Son- 
nambula) could never 
die while Louisa Pyne 
lived.” Miss Pyne, 
the elder sister of 
Louisa, is a singer of 
sterling merit, 
fills admirably a cer- 
tain number of indis- 
pensable roles in the 
which do not 
require the highest ef- 
forts of genius. Mr. 
Harrison is one of 
those tenors who ap- 
from time to time | | 
{ 


just where there seems 
to be a void in the 
stage. On 
rst appearance at 
Decent Garden The- 
atre, he took the audi- 
ence by storm. He 
has a rich and flexible 
voice, and his style is 
distinguished by grace 
and swectness, power 
and pathos. In those 
portions of the opera 
where intense dramat- 
ic effect and expres- 
sion are wanting he 
never fails, aud his 
simplicity and earn- 
estness in the rendi- 
tion of ballads are as 


ling passages of the 


nal, carried 
Harlem River by an 
elevated iron pipe, in- 
to a reservoir, there 
filtered and brought to 
the city in pipes. His 
plan was made the 
subject of considera- 
ble discussion, which 
tesulted fimaily in the 
formation of the Man- 
hattan Water Com? 
pany, with banking 
privileges. This com- 
pany sunk a well, and 
commenced pumping » 
waterin Reade 8t 
but the supply of 
ter proved a secon- 
incipal at- 
tention the com- 
any was devoted to 
nking affairs. In 
1819 Robert Macomb 
again brought forward 
the Rye-pond project. 
In 1821 the subject 
was resumed under 
the mayoralty of 
Stephen Allen, and 
assumed a different 
shape. It was pro- 
posed to construct a 
navigable canal, 
bringing the waters of 
Oblong River, in Con- 
necticut, to the city. 
Many objections were 
made, and the project 
dropped. In 1828 
Samuel Stephens pro- 
the erection of 
a reservoir in Thir- 
teenth Sweet. Francis 
Phelps proposed 
bringing water from 
Rye Ponds for 
$2,600,000; he also 
proposed bringing wa- 
ter from Passaic Riv- 
N. across the 
udson by iron 
at the 


$1,920,000; also he 
proposed bringing the 
Croton to the city, by 
an open canal, for 
$3,060,000, This was 
the first time the Cro- 
ton was brought for- 
ward. In 1834 a com- 
mittee was nominated 
by the city and con- 
firmed by the legisla- 
ture, as a board of 
water commissioners, 
under whose instruc- 
tions engineers wero 
at length employed to 
survey the Croton 
route and make esti- 
mates, which had now 
been settled upon as 
the only source adc- 
quate to ensure a full 
supply of water. The 
Croton River rises in 
Putnam County froin 


| 
| | three springs, the riv- 


ter the accession of 


rani ranks, as we have 


numerous other 


remarked, as the first THE MI3SES PYNE, AND MESSRS. HARRISON sND BORRANI. brooks and streams of 


of English bassos. 

He has passed the or- 

deal of the most severely critical audiences, and comes to us | of the subject. He made a report recommending the raising of the 
crowned with laurels, fairly won in the field of generous compe- | Rye Ponds to a reservoir in Westchester Couuty, the mills to 
tition. The compass of his voi~>, the depth of his tones and the | b located on Broux River, where the surplus water would by 
freedom of his execution render him a great favorite. Taken as | used in raising the water, and from thence carried to the Harlem 
a whole, this opera troupe is ' 

well balanced, and deserves the 

success it has obtained. 


CROTON AQUEDUCT. 
As early as 1774 the supply of 
water to the city of New 
ork was made a subject of 
public attention. In that year 


the project was unsuccessful. 
During ten years subsequent to 
1785, the subject was frequently 
discussed, and it was proposed 
to obtain water from the Collect 
Pond, but nothing was accom- 


ticipated impurity of water on 
the island, and, upon 


water, it empties into 
Hudson, forty 
miles above New York. The location of the dam was finally fixed 
upon, and the estimated distance was forty-one miles, and the es- 
timated expense $4,250,000. The dam was finally constructed at 
the point designated by the engineers, in the most substantial man- 
; ‘ner, whereby ‘the water was 
raised forty feet, thereby making 
a collecting reservoir of 500,- 
000,000 of gallons of water. 
A covered, oval-shaped tunnel 
was at length adopted as the 
conduit for the water, with a 
descent of little more than one 
foot to the mile. Across 
unimportant streams and val- 
ways, u 
by wnnely for the pas- 
sage of roads and streams, the 
aqueduct is brought to the Hur- 
u magniticent Hi 
Bridge, recently completed. 
The water from the Croton was 
introduced imo the reservoirs, 
with appropriate ceremonies, 
onthe 4th July, 1842. The 
distributing revervoir is located 
on Murray Hill, Forty-second 
Sireet, is about fifty -feet 
@ above ground, constructed of 
solid mssonry. When filled, it 
holds 21,000,000 gulléns. The 
whole work has cost the ci 
of New York $12,500,000, 
which amonnt has been more 


than twice by the prop- 
erty destruction 
by fire. 


. THE OPERA. 
We present our 
readers with a gtoup = — 
which embraces the 
| 
Crm 
4\> Se 
~ 
remarkable as his ep- ~ \\ 
made upon the subject by rif f 
. Brown, the corporation ~ 
engineer Weston to * 
@ thorough examination THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


